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ELECTION  ECHOES 


THE  suffrage  movement  is  no  longer  an  eso¬ 
teric  movement  confined  largely  to  advo¬ 
cates  of  abstract  rights.  It  is  now  deeply  rooted 
in  the  interests  and  affections  of  millions  of 
women  who  see  more  or  less  clearly  their  posi¬ 
tive  relations  through  industry  and  housekeep¬ 
ing  to  the  governmental  machinery.  The  ballot 
is  not  longer  viewed  as  a  right  merely  gratifying 
to  human  dignity,  but  rather  as  a  tool  which 
women  may  use  in  safeguarding  themselves 
through  law  against  the  forces  of  civilization 
which  bear  unfairly  upon  them  in  many  special 
ways.  Woman  suffrage  is  no  longer  a  wave 
of  “moral  enthusiasm”  that  will  soon  die  away — 
it  is  an  economic  movement  as  permanent  as 
the  economic  forces  which  play  upon  woman’s 
life  to-day.  It  is  this  new  aspect  of  the  work 
for  woman’s  political  emancipation  which  gives 
a  fresh  interest  to  the  politics  of  the  hour. 


It  is  a  source  of  no  little  satisfaction  to  note 
that  Senator  Hinman,  of  Broome  County,  re¬ 
ceived  a  set-back  in  the  election  of  November, 
which  promises  to  place  him  on  the  retired  list 
where,  by  virtue  of  his  talents  and  reasoning 
powers,  he  truly  belongs.  Of  course,  he  will  be 
in  the  next  session  of  the  Senate  to  repeat  his 
well-worn  platitudes  against  woman  suffrage,  but 
he  will  no  longer  have  that  air  of  finality  which 
“thumping  majorities”  have  given  him  in  the 
old  days.  For  the  first  time  since  the  inaugur¬ 
ation  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  his  county  has  elected 
a  Democratic  Assemblyman — and  at  the  time  of 
a  general  Republican  landslide.  Mr.  Hinman 
is  sore,  and  he  is  suing  Mr.  Kilmer,  of  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  Press,  for  $50,000  for  alleged  defam¬ 
ation.  Mr.  Kilmer  has  replied  by  suing  Mr.  Hin¬ 
man  and  his  backers  for  $200,000  damages  for 
libelous  utterances.  We  expect  that  the  shrill 
note  of  assurance  will  be  absent  when  he  rises 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  next  session  to  in¬ 
form  the  millions  of  industrial  women  that  their 
sphere  is  the  home — God  bless  them ! 


Mr.  Foss  has  been  re-elected  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  on  a  radical  platform  including 
the  ratification  of  the  federal  income  tax  amend¬ 
ment,  popular  election  of  United  States  Senators, 
the  initiative  and  referendum — and  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  to  pop¬ 
ular  vote.  Signs  are  not  wanting,  however,  that 
he  will  have  a  hard  struggle  to  secure  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  “representative”  branch  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  government  on  these  propositions. 


In  our  report  of  the  California  victory  in  the 
last  issue  of  The  Woman  Voter  we  based  our 
estimate  of  the  electoral  vote  on  the  apportion¬ 
ment  law  in  effect  at  the  last  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion.  Under  the  new  law  enacted  this  year  Cali¬ 
fornia  will  be  entitled  to  thirteen  instead  of  ten 
electoral  votes.  The  corrected  list  of  the  electoral 
votes  of  the  suffrage  States  follows : 


California .  13 

Washington  .  7 

Colorado  .  6 

Utah .  4 

Idaho  .  4 

Wyoming  .  3 

Total  .  37 


out  of  a  grand  total  of  531  for  the  United  States. 


All  eyes  are  now  centered  on  the  Los  Angeles, 
California,  election,  which  occurs  on  December 
5.  Owing  to  the  bitter  labor  war  in  that  city,  the 
Socialist  Party  has  made  astonishing  gains  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year. or  two  and  the  coming  municipal 
campaign  is  a  straight  contest  between  the  social¬ 
ists  and  their  opponents.  Strenuous  efforts  are 
being  made  by  both  parties  to  enlist  the  support 
of  the  newly  enfranchised  women,  who  have  been 
registered  in  large  numbers.  It  is  certain  that  the 
women  will  be  warmly  criticised  no  matter  how 
the  election  goes.  If  the  socialists  win,  the  con¬ 
servatives  will  cite  this  fact  as  a  horrible  example 
of  what  woman  suffrage  does,  and  if  the  conserv¬ 
atives  win,  the  socialists  will  very  likely  take  up 
Mr.  Victor  Berger’s  strain  that  women  are  phy¬ 
siologically  reactionary  and  the  enemies  of  en¬ 
lightenment  and  progressive  ideas.  It  will  be  a 
case  of  “Lay  on,  MacDuff,”  and  the  women  will 
have  to  bear  it  with  that  composure  which  they 
are  supposed  not  to  possess. 


I  WAS  one  of  the  few  prominent  men  (in  Cali¬ 
fornia)  who  supported  Woman’s  Suffrage. 
It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  question  of  simple  justice 
and  pure  democracy.  I  have  grown  to  believe 
in  the  small  “d”  sort  of  democracy.  I  would  not 
let  any  woman  vote  because  she  owned  property 
and  I  said  so  emphatically.  I  supported  her  right 
to  vote  solely  because  she  is  a  human  being — 
(most  of  the  time).”  Francis  J.  Heney. 
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HOME  AND  STATE 

By  Selma  Lagerlof. 

The  following  speech  was  delivered  by  Miss  Eagerlof  at  the  International  Suffrage  Congress  in  Stockholm 
last  June.  Miss  Lagerlof  is  the  foremost  woman  of  letters  in  Europe — the  only  woman  to  whom  has  been 
awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  in  literature.  She  is  the  author  of  “  The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils,”  ‘‘Further 
Adventures  of  Nils,”  “Christ  Legends,”  “Costa  Berling,”  “The  Girl  from  Marsh  Croft,”  etc.  This  speech  was 
translated  and  given  to  us  by  her  friend,  Mrs.  Velma  Swanston  Howard. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

IRST  and  foremost  I  want  to  thank  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Congress,  who  invited  me  to 
speak  on  this  occasion. 

In  making  me  a  spokesman  for  the  Suffrage 
Cause  they  have  not  only  conferred  an  honor 
upon  me,  but  they  have  also  impelled  me  to  try 
to  get  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  ever  chang¬ 
ing  and  mayhap  world-transforming  event  called 
the  Woman’s  Movement. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  in  the  procession — to 
silently  follow  the  crowd,  as  I  have  done  hereto¬ 
fore.  Thus  far  one  answers  only  for  oneself, 
thus  far  a  firm  faith  in  the  practical  necessity  for 
the  new  movement  suffices.  But  it’s  another  mat¬ 
ter  to  step  forth  and  call  out  to  the  passers-by 
that  the  right  road  has  been  found  and  that  he 
does  well  who  joins  with  us.  Therewith  one  as¬ 
sumes  a  responsibility  which  cannot  be  borne  un¬ 
less  one  sees  clearly  that  the  movement  has  an 
ideal  significance  worth  struggling  for,  whatever 
one  may  reap  thereby:  joy  or  suffering;  success 
or  failure. 

Moreover  I  must  admit  that  when  I  sat  down 
to  think  out  my  speech,  I  thought  that  I  should 
have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  proving  the  ligiti- 
macy  of  our  demand. 

I  fancied  that  I  only  had  to  step  into  a  well- 
equipped  armory  and  select  the  needed  weapons. 
They  were  already  at  hand,  strong  and  keen- 
edged,  culled  from  Life  and  History,  from  the 
world  of  Thought  and  Experience.  I  only  had  to 
choose. 

“Let’s  see !”  I  remarked  to  myself.  “We 
women  demand  Suffrage.  What  plea  can  we  ad¬ 
vance  that  will  entitle  us  to  a  voice  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment?” 

We  Swedish  women  habitually  call  attention 
.  to  the  Suffrage  Movement  itself.  We  boast  of 
our  170  suffrage  organizations,  of  the  numberless 
pamphlets  we  sent  out,  of  the  lectures  we  hold. 
We  keep  repeating  that  we  are  thirty  thousand 
strong  who  have  joined  suffrage  organizations, 
and  flaunt  our  big  petition,  with  its  140,000  sig¬ 
natures.  But  I  found  that  it  would  profit  me 


nothing  to  drag  this  out  again,  for  would  you 
not  answer  that  the  Swedish  women  who  do  not 
demand  the  ballot  greatly  outnumber  those  of  us 
who  do?  We  emphasize  how  many  there  are  of 
us  who  earn  our  bread  by  paid  labor.  But  the 
State  pays  less  for  our  work  than  for  the  man’s, 
and  still  bars  us  from  many  fields  of  usefulness. 

We  must  have  a  hand  in  the  making  of  the 
laws  in  order  that  this  wrong  may  be  righted. 
We  desire  a  change  in  the  economic  position  of 
the  married  woman  and  we  want  her  to  have  the 
right  of  determination  in  matters  which  con¬ 
cern  her  personally. 

But  will  the  suffrage  ever  be  granted  to  us 
Swedish  women  on  this  ground  ?  The  answer  to 
this  would  doubtless  be,  that,  in  the  course  of 
Justice,  all  these  matters  will  eventually  be  ad¬ 
justed  without  our  co-operation.  Were  we  to 
lay  before  you  what  we  women  have  accomp¬ 
lished  and  are  accomplishing  as  nurses,  deacon¬ 
esses,  slum  workers,  etc.,  you  would  answer  that 
just  these  very  things  show  the  power  that  relig¬ 
ion  exercises  over  woman.  Suffrage  for  women 
would  mean  the  revival  of  priestcraft.  Or,  if  I 
were  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  woman  as  well 
as  man  can  take  a  university  degree;  that  she 
goes  forth  as  discoverer,  inventor,  and  explorer ; 
that  she  controls  business  enterprises  and  argue 
that,  since  she  can  compete  with  man  in  these 
fields,  she  must  surely  prove  herself  competent 
to  enter  the  world  of  politics.  Alas,  I  know  only 
too  well  what  the  answer  would  be !  Although 
there  are  a  few  women  to  whom  one  would  will¬ 
ingly  grant  the  suffrage,  there  are  thousands  to 
whom  one  cannot  afford  to  give  it.  Since  one 
cannot  make  laws  for  the  exceptions,  all  must  be 
debarred. 

But  have  we  done  nothing  which  entitles  us 
to  equal  rights  with  man  ?  Our  time  on  earth  has 
been  long — as  long  as  his.  Has  it  left  no  trace 
in  passing?  Have  we  created  nothing  of  incon¬ 
testable  worth  to  life  and  civilization?  Besides 
this,  that  we  have  brought  human  beings  into 
the  world,  have  we  contributed  nothing  of  use 
to  mankind  ?  I  know  that  the  women  before  our 
time  did  not  fritter  away  their  lives  as  play- 
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ing  children,  but  worked.  I  look  at  paintings 
and  engravings,  pictures  of  old  women  of  olden 
times.  Their  faces  are  haggard  and  stern,  their 
hands  rough  and  bony.  They  did  not  loll  as  dull 
slaves  in  harems.  They  had  their  struggles  and 
their  interests.  What  have  they  done? 

I  place  myself  before  Rembrandt’s  old  peasant 
woman,  she  of  the  thousand  wrinkles  in  her  in¬ 
telligent  face,  and  I  ask  myself  why  she  lived. 
Certainly  not  to  be  worshipped  by  many  men,  not 
to  rule  a  State,  not  to  win  a  scholar’s  degree ! 
And  yet  the  work  to  which  she  devoted  herself 
could  not  have  been  of  a  trivial  nature.  She  did 
not  go  through  life,  stupid  and  shallow!  The 
glances  of  men  and  women  rest  rather  upon  her 
aged  countenance  than  upon  that  of  the  fairest 
young  beauty.  Her  life  must  have  had  a  mean¬ 
ing. 

We  all  know  what  the  old  woman  will  reply 
to  my  question.  We  read  the  answer  in  her 
calm  and  kindly  smile :  “All  that  I  did  was  to 
make  a  good  home.” 

And,  look  you !  This  is  what  the  women 
would  answer  if  they  could  rise  from  thei,r 
graves,  generation  after  generation,  thousands 
upon  thousands,  millions  upon  millions :  “All 
that  we  strove  for  was  to  make  a  good  home.” 

How  few  among  them  would  answer  differ¬ 
ently  !  One  and  another  nun  might  cry  that  her 
aim  in  life  has  been  to  serve  God.  One  and  an¬ 
other  queen  would  declare  that  she  had  served 
her  country.  But  their  forms  would  be  lost  in 
the  throngs ;  their  voices  would  not  be  heard 
among  all  those  who  answer:  “Our  only  am¬ 
bition  has  been  to  create  a  good  home.” 

We  all  know  that  this  is  true.  We  know  that 
if  we  were  to  ask  the  men,  could  we  line  them 
up,  generation  after  generation,  thousands  and 
millions  in  succession,  it  would  not  occur  to  one 
of  them  to  say  that  he  had  lived  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  good  home.  That  has  been  wom¬ 
an’s  affair.  No  man  assumes  the  honor  of  hav¬ 
ing  founded  the  home. 

We  know  that  it  is  needless  to  seek  further. 
We  should  find  nothing.  Our  gift  to  humanity 
is  the  home — that,  and  nothing  else.  We  have 
been  building  upon  this  little  structure  ever  since 
the  time  of  our  Mother  Eve.  We  have  altered 
the  plan;  we  have  experimented;  we  have  made 
new  discoveries ;  we  have  gone  back  to  the  old ; 
we  have  adapted  ourselves;  we  have  gone  forth 
and  tamed  such  among  the  wild  beasts  as  were 
needed  in  the  home ;  we  have  selected  from  the 
growths  of  earth  fruit  bearing  trees,  luscious 
berries,  seeds,  and  the  choicest  flowers.  We  have 
furnished  and  decorated  our  home ;  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  its  customs;  we  have  created  the  art 
of  child  training,  comfort,  courtesy,  and  pleas¬ 
ant  social  intercourse. 


For  the  home  we  have  been  great;  for  the 
home  we  have  also  been  petty.  Not  many  of  us 
have  stood  with  Christina  Gyllenstierna  on  the 
walls  of  Stockholm  and  defended  a  city ;  still 
fewer  of  us  have  gone  forth  with  Jeanne  D’Arc 
to  battle  for  the  Fatherland.  But  if  the  enemy 
approached  our  own  gate,  we  stood  there  with 
broom  and  dish  rag,  with  the  sharp  tongue  and 
clawing  hand,  ready  to  fight  to  the  last  in  de¬ 
fence  of  our  creation,  the  home.  And  this  little 
structure  which  has  cost  us  so  much  effort,  is  it 
a  success  or  a  failure?  Is  this  woman’s  contri¬ 
bution  to  civilization  inconsiderable  or  valuable  ? 
Is  it  appreciated  or  despised? 

For  answer  we  need  only  listen  to  the  com¬ 
ments  we  constantly  hear  around  us :  Why  does 
it  go  well  with  this  or  that  one?  Because  he  has 
had  the  advantage  of  a  good  home  training. 
Why,  for  instance,  is  this  person  so  much  better 
able  to  meet  the  trials  of  life  than  many  others? 
Because  his  training  in  the  home  had  been  along 
right  lines.  Another  fails.  Why?  you  ask. 
This,  again,  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
faulty  upbringing  he  received  in  the  home.  How 
has  that  man  been  able  to  bear  up  under  all  his 
misfortunes?  Because  his  wife  has  always 
eased  his  burden  by  making  a  good  home  for 
him. 

Isn’t  it  wonderful,  this  little  retreat !  It  re¬ 
ceives  us  with  joy  as  tiny,  helpless,  troublesome 
babes ;  it  has  an  honored  place  for  us  as  feeble 
and  broken  old  men  and  women ;  it  gladdens  and 
refreshes  the  man  when  he  returns,  exhausted 
by  the  day’s  toil;  it  cherishes  him  as  warmly 
when  the  world  goes  against  him  as  when  it 
honors  him.  Here  there  are  no  laws,  only  cus¬ 
toms,  which  one  follows  because  they  are  useful 
and  expedient.  Here  one  is  disciplined  not  for 
the  sake  of  punishing,  but  only  for  development. 
Here  one  finds  employment  for  all  talents,  but 
one  who  has  none  can  make  himself  just  as  be¬ 
loved  as  the  most  gifted  genius. 

The  home  can  take  into  its  world  humble 
servants,  and  keep  them  for  life.  It  does  not 
lose  sight  of  its  own  and  slaughters  the  fatted 
calf  when  the  prodigal  returns.  It  is  a  store 
house  for  the  legends  and  ballads  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  It  has  its  own  ritual  for  fetes  and  cere¬ 
monies  ;  it  treasures  memories  of  our  forebears 
which  no  history  can  record.  Here  every  one 
may  be  himself  so  long  as  he  does  not  disturb 
the  harmony  of  the  whole.  One  finds  nothing 
more  adjustable,  more  compassionate  among  all 
that  mankind  has  effected,  and  there  is  nothing 
so  beloved  and  so  highly  prized  as  woman’s  cre¬ 
ation,  the  home. 

Since  this  is  so,  since  we  admit  that  all  the 
other  work  of  woman  is  of  evanescent  character 
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as  compared  with  the  extraordinary  work  which 
she  has  accomplished  in  the  home ;  when  we  see 
how  persistently  the  woman’s  talents  point  in 
this  direction,  must  we  not  with  all  our  heart  be¬ 
moan  the  Woman  Movement — this  departure 
from  the  home,  their  emigration,  I  might  say, 
from  their  one  accustomed  field  of  usefulness  to 
the  man’s  field  of  labor? 

Most  men  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  women 
themselves  have  fretted  and  grieved  over  this. 
They  have  also  hindered  and  obstructed  in  so 
far  as  they  could,  but  nothing  has  availed.  The 
young  woman  in  her  search  for  employment  has 
received  but  little  encouragement,  rather  has 
she  been  scorned  and  ridiculed.  The  least  de¬ 
sirable  places  have  been  open  to  her,  the  poor¬ 
est  pay  has  been  offered  for  her  services,  which 
she  has  gratefully  accepted.  Few  have  found 
anything  praiseworthy  in  this.  One  instinctively 
had  the  feeling  that  she  acted  wrongly  in  leaving 
the  home  service. 

Nowadays  we  are  making  the  most  extensive 
investigations  as  to  the  causes  of  emigration.  We 
find  that  it  is  due  to  economic  oppression,  to  a 
desire  for  equality  and  freedom,  to  a  yearning 
for  change,  to  tempting  examples. 

But  with  that  has  all  been  said?  Do  we  not 
all  feel  that  this  breaking  away  from  the  land  of 
our  fathers  is  due  to  an  irrisistible  force?  We 
liken  it  to  a  fever,  this  which  drives  thousands 
upon  thousands  from  familiar  surroundings  and 
beloved  associations  away  to  strange  lands,  to 
adapt  themselves  to  a  new  country,  to  learn  a 
new  language,  to  acquire  new  methods  of  work. 
While  the  rewards  are  uncertain,  the  hardships 
and  discomforts  are  inevitable.  May  it  not  be 
that  some  great  law  of  Nature  sets  into  motion 
the  emigration  throngs?  The  rest  of  us  scarcely 
dare  do  aught  to  check  it,  for  we  know  that  so 
long  as  there  is  an  acre  of  unbroken  ground  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  there  will  be  pioneers  who 
will  find  their  way  to  it.  One  cannot  prevent 
humanity  from  populating  the  earth  and  making 
it  habitable ;  therefore  no  one  laughs  at  the  emi¬ 
grant.  And  I  believe  that  there  will  soon  be 
an  end  to  all  ridicule  of  the  working  woman. 
It  will  be  understood  that  when  she  was  forced 
to  leave  home  it  was  not  solely  for  economic 
reasons,  not  only  from  a  desire  for  equality,  not 
only  from  a  longing  for  change  and  freedom,  all 
of  which  have  played  a  part,  but  there  are  also 
other  reasons.  A  force  stronger  than  Nature 
herself,  a  touch  of  the  indefinable  has  stirred 
woman.  Yellowing  wheat  fields,  new  cities, 
flourishing  States  show  us  where  the  immigrant 
has  advanced.  Perchance  the  woman,  also,  shall 
some  day  show  us  that  when  she  forced  her  way 
into  the  man’s  working  territory  she,  too,  wished 
to  cultivate  wildernesses  and  deserts ! 


But  before  we  venture  to  predict  anything  as 
regards  the  future,  let  us  consider  what  the  man 
has  accomplished  in  his  world. 

First  of  all,  in  what  has  his  labor  consisted? 
During  the  thousands  of  years  that  woman  has 
been  working  upon  her  humble  creation,  the 
home,  what  has  been  man’s  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment  ? 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  answer. 
Man  has  created  the  State.  He  has  served  it 
and  suffered  for  it,  he  has  given  to  it  his  almost 
superhuman  efforts;  he  has  risked  life  for  its 
upbuilding;  he  has  given  to  it  his  profoundest 
thought.  To  defend  it  he  has  placed  himself  at 
the  cannon’s  mouth.  He  has  constructed  its  laws 
and  has  classified  the  inhabitants  of  this  elaborate 
creation,  which  embraces  all  of  us  and  unites 
us,  like  the  members  of  a  human  body. 

We  must  not  deny  the  man  the  great  honor 
due  him  as  founder  of  the  State,  and  not  only 
the  State  as  a  unit,  but  also  all  the  smaller  and 
greater  organizations  of  which  it  is  comprised; 
for  they  are  all  his  work.  As  soon  as  we  step 
outside  the  four  walls  of  the  home,  we  meet  him, 
and  him  only.  He  has  created  the  farm,  the 
village,  the  city.  He  has  constructed  the  church, 
the  university,  the  industrial  world.  All  the 
States  within  States  are  from  the  start  his  work. 
He  is  the  great  builder  of  human  ant  hills.  He 
never  stands  alone,  but  always  in  coalition. 
Man’s  greatest  contribution  to  civilization  is  the 
well-organized,  strong  and  protecting  State. 

Let  us  be  clear  on  one  point !  It  is  not  my 
meaning  that  the  home  as  I  have  just  presented 
it,  is  perfected  everywhere.  If  such  were  the 
case,  then  verily  humanity  had  reached  its  goal, 
and  further  reforms  and  improvements  would 
not  be  needed.  Naturally  I’m  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  homes  are  not  perfect,  and 
that  many  are  bad.  But  the  good  and  happy 
homes  do  exist :  we  have  seen  them ;  we  have 
lived  in  them.  We  may  not  have  had  them  our¬ 
selves,  perhaps,  but  we  can  bear  witness  to  their 
existence.  They  are  no  mere  dream.  Women 
can  create  them  in  poverty  and  in  affluence ;  in 
lowliness  and  in  refinement.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  kings’  castles  and  in  cotters’  huts. 

Now,  as  to  the  States— these,  our  greater 
homes,  so  difficult  to  build,  constructed  with  so 
much  effort,  watered  by  so  much  blood  and  so 
many  tears,  builded  by  the  help  of  the  strongest 
characters,  the  boldest  minds — is  there  or  has 
there  ever  been  one  that  has  satisfied  all  its 
members?  Are  they  not  always  in  the  midst  of 
continuous  reform  work?  Does  one  not  desire 
even  to-day  to  reform  and  reconstruct  them  from 
the  bottom  up?  Do  they  not  present  constant 
reasons  for  discontent  and  bitterness? 

In  the  Nardesta  of  Runeberg,  Catherine  of 
( Continued  on  page  30) 
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PORTIA  POLITICS 


By  Edith  Bailey. 


When  Portia  Primrose  was  scarce  ten,  her  father 
grieved  to  find 

She  had  an  active,  reasoning,  and  too  inquiring 
mind. 

The  “Constitution”  she  read  through,  and  never 
skipped  a  page . 

“It  is  unseemly,”  smiled  Papa,  “for  both  your 
sex  and  age.” 

“But,  father,  please  explain  to  me:”  her  father 
stroked  her  curls — 

“Such  books  are  writ  for  men  and  boys,  not 
dainty  little  girls. 

Cherish  your  pretty  bloom,  my  dear,  and  keep 
within  your  place, 

Don’t  strive  to  be  a  ‘suffragette’ — a  menace  to 
the  race !” 

“But,  Papa,  are  not  all  those  laws  for  little  girls, 
as  well 

As  Brother  Tom  and  Cousin  Dick,  and  Uncle 
Plarry  Bell?” 

“The  laws  for  all  (including  girls)  we  ‘knowing’ 
men  have  made — 

If  women  were  to  study  them,  they  might  not  be 
obeyed. 
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“For  little  girls  and  women,  too,  must  keep  within 
their  sphere ; 

Their  place  is  in  the  Home,  and  not  the  ballot- 
booth,  my  dear.” 

“Why,  father,  is  the  ballot-booth  a  naughty  place 
to  go  ?” 

“The  circus-booth  is  best  for  you,  and  front 
seats  at  the  show.” 

“Come,  here’s  Mamma  to  take  you  to  dancing 
school,  my  child, 

A  lady’s  chiefest  charms  are  grace,  good  clothes 
and  manners  mild. 

In  this  your  coat  so  soft  and  warm,  how  thankful 
you  should  be 

A  coat  all  made  of  finest  wool  belongs  to  Por¬ 
tia  P. !” 


“Meanwhile,  in  order  to  be  kind,  no  charity  we 
shirk, 

Poor  Nellie  gets  your  broken  dolls,  her  mother 
lots  of  work. 

But  they  are  never  satisfied,  they’d  seize  our 
every  dime, 

To  keep  us  rich  and  keep  them  poor,  I’m  working 
overtime.” 

“Oh,  yes,  Papa,”  purred  Portia,  “I  know  they’re 
often  rude, 

Poor  people  who  go  thinly  clad  and  clamor  after 
food. 

They’re  not  content  with  favors;  they  fight  and 
strike  and  fret 

And  clamor  for  their  ‘human  rights’  like  any 
suffragette.” 

[To  be  continued.) 


“Yes,  but  poor  Nell  Naught’s  Winter  coat,  it  has 
no  warmth  at  all. 

It’s  made  of  ‘shoddy,’  Nellie  says,  not  even  fit  for 
Fall. 

Only  the  rich  can  wear  pure  wool — if  Nellie  had 
the  vote 

She  says  she’d  cut  the  ‘Tariff’  and  wear  a 
warmer  coat.” 

“Tut-tut,  my  child,  you  must  not  talk  in  such  a 
silly  way — 

What  would  become  of  poor  Papa,  if  Nellie  had 
her  say? 

He  manufactures  woolen  goods,  and  so,  do  you 
not  see 

Without  the  tariff,  where,  oh,  where,  would  our 
fast  autos  be? 
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A  FRANCHISE  DEAL 

By  Zoe  Hartman 


WITH  genuine  relief,  Mrs.  Conover  watched 
her  visitor’s  preparations  for  departure. 
“I’m  sorry  you  cannot  see  your  way  clear  to 
join  us,”  the  latter  was  saying  in  tones  of  cour¬ 
teous  regret.  “You  see,  we  feel  that  upon  this 
our  first  opportunity  to  cast  a  vote,  we  women 
ought  to  stand  together  and  convince  the  politi¬ 
cians  that  they’ll  have  us  to  reckon  with  in  the 
future.” 

“Well,  I’ve  always  thought  that  a  woman’s 
place  was  in  the  home.”  For  the  fourth  time, 
Mrs.  Conover  stolidly  repeated  the  ancient  and 
honored  sentiment.  “I’m  sure  I  have  enough  to 
do  looking  after  the  house  and  children,  without 
mixing  in  something  that  ain’t  none  of  my  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“We  feel  that  it  is  very  much  women’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  see  that  our  city  is  made  a  decent  place  in 
which  to  bring  up  our  children,”  replied  the  visi¬ 
tor  sweet-temperedly,  as  she  drew  on  her  gloves. 
“You  know  Mr.  Larwell  is  pledged  to  close  the 
gambling  dens,  stop  police  graft  and  make  the 
saloons  obey  the  law,  while  his  opponent,  Mr. 
Slater  is  for  a  wide-open  town.  And  no  one 
suffers  more  than  women  from  a  wide-open  town. 
So  we  think  it  peculiarly  our  business  to  elect 
Mr.  Larwell  mayor.  I  only  hope,”  she  added, 
making  her  way  to  the  door,  “that  you’ll  change 
your  mind,  Mrs.  Conover.  Here  are  some  cards 
of  the  Progressive  Party,  and  here’s  one  of  our 
sample  ballots.  If  you  decide  to  join  us,  come 
down  to  headquarters  and  give  in  your  name. 
Don’t  forget  that  Thursday  is  the  last  day  for 
registration.  Good-afternoon.” 

Mrs.  Conover  bustled  back  to  her  kitchen, 
whither  her  thoughts  had  long  since  preceded  her, 
driven  by  distracting  visions  of  her  small  two- 
year-old  rolling  off  the  back  porch,  or  the  onions 
boiling  dry.  Finding  that  neither  calamity  had  be¬ 
fallen,  she  donned  a  kitchen  apron,  and  straight¬ 
way  forgot  the  inopportune  visit  of  the  ward- 
worker,  in  completing  her  preparations  for  sup¬ 
per. 

“Ain’t  Danny  come  home  from  school  vet, 
Marie?”  she  called  sharply  to  a  small  replica  of 
herself — a  thin-faced,  wiry,  nervous  midget,  who 
was  staggering  about  the  kitchen  with  more  than 
an  armful  of  chubby,  stolid  infant. 

“No’m.”  . 

“I’d  just  like  to  know  if  he’s  been  playing 
hookey!”  fretted  Mrs.  Conover.  “Marie,  put 
the  baby  down  and  set  the  table.  First  thing  you 
know,  your  Pa’ll  be  here  asking  for  his  supper, 
mad  as  a  wet  hen,  if  he  has  to  wait.  There  he 


is  now!  If  that  ain’t  the  limit!  Marie,  put  that 
kid  down !” 

Marie  obeyed,  trying  to  drown  the  ensuing  in¬ 
fantile  roars  with  the  rattle  of  plates  and  cups, 
until  relieved  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  the 
head  of  the  family,  a  heavy-faced,  rather  stubbly 
individual  in  the  soiled  jumpers  of  a  mechanician, 
who  caught  up  the  young  rebel  and  tossed  him 
aloft  till  the  keynote  of  his  howls  changed  to 
joy. 

“Have  you  seen  Danny,  Tim?”  inquired  Mrs. 
Conover,  somewhat  timidly,  at  a  loss  to  explain 
her  husband’s  unusual  flow  of  good  nature. 

“Yep.  Right  behind  me.  He’s  coming.” 

“He  never  gets  home  in  time  to  help  me,  and 
I  need  him.  I  wish  you’d  speak  to  him.  It 
don’t  seem  to  do  no  good  for  me  to - ” 

She  stopped  short  with  fork  upraised  over  a 
skillet  of  frying  meat,  and  stared  at  her  eldest 
son  as  he  crossed  the  kitchen  threshold. 

“Where  did  you  get  that  suit?”  she  demanded 
in  a  hardening  voice,  pointing  an  outraged  fore¬ 
finger  at  the  strutting  young  figure,  brave  in  a 
spick-and-span  blue  suit  and  brass  buttons. 

“Where  d’ye  s’pose?  I’ve  got  a  job!  I  go  to 
work  Monday  morning!”  boasted  the  boy,  produ¬ 
cing  a  round,  blue  cap  with  the  brim  bearing  a 
gold  inscription  of  “L.  R.  T.  Messenger  Service,” 
and  poising  it  sidewise  on  his  round  bullet  head. 

“Danny  Conover,  d’ye  mean  to  say  you’ve  got 
a  job  as  messenger  boy?  Tim,  if  you  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  this,  why’d  you  let  him  do  it?” 

“Aw,  cut  it,  Ma !  Pa  helped  me  get  it !”  The 
boy  tilted  the  cap  to  a  more  impudent  angle.  “He 
wrote  a  note  to  the  teacher  and  he’s  goin’  to  see 
the  principal.” 

Mrs.  Conover  was  beginning  to  forget  her 
usual  role  of  meekness. 

“So  you’ve  not  only  encouraged  this  kid  to 
stop  school,  Tim  Conover,  but  you’ve  helped  him 
to  get  a  job  that’ll  teach  him  more  low-down 
meanness  ’n  he  ever  dreamed  of!  And  you 
knowing  all  the  time  that  I  wouldn’t  stand 
for  it!” 

“Who  ast  you  to  stand  for  it?”  demanded  her 
lord  and  master,  still  tossing  the  two-year-old 
aloft.  “Looky  here,  Annis,  this  ain’t  none  of 
your  put-in.  If  Danny  wants  to  quit  school  and 
go  to  work,  and  I  give  my  O.  K.,  I  reckon  that  s 
all  there  is  to  it.” 

In  the  haze  that  rose  from  the  frying  meat, 
Mrs.  Conover  flushed  a  dull  purplish  red  and  her 
voice  borrowed  a  shrewish  note  from  her  indig¬ 
nation. 
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"I  reckon  it  ain’t  all!  If  he  must  go  to  work, 
why  can’t  he  do  something  halfway  decent?  You 
know  yourself  the  messenger  service  ain’t  no 
place  for  a  boy  twelve  years  old.  Those  com¬ 
panies  send  their  boys  into  saloons  and  kennels 
that  ain’t  fit  for  hogs  to  wallow  in !” 

“Pshaw!  You’re  mighty  dainty,  ain’t  you?” 
His  heavy  face  settled  into  sullen  lines.  “Some 
folks  find  it  first-class  pickings.” 

“Yes,  ’n  that  Dempsey  kid  sometimes  makes 
more’n  a  hundred  dollars  a  month — more’n  I 
could  make  with  my  paper  route !”  triumphed 
Danny. 

“That  Dempsey  kid  had  better  be  in  school, 
gettin’  a  little  education  and  some  common  de¬ 
cency,  instead  of  being  the  toughest  little  pirate 
in  this  ward!”  she  flashed. 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
Think  you’ll  change  it,  hey?”  sneered  Conover, 
setting  the  child  down  so  suddenly  that  a  lusty 
uproar  was  the  result.  “The  boy’s  got  to  earn 
his  salt  mighty  sudden.  With  living  and  rent 
so  high,  and  me  having  to  scratch  so  hard  to  get 
it,  I  can’t  have  him  on  me  much  longer.  Too 
many  to  rustle  grub  for.” 

Mechanically  Mrs.  Conover  picked  up  the 
screaming  child  and  turned  on  him,  nerved  by  a 
new-born  valor  in  which  discretion  had  no  part. 

“It  ain’t  because  you  have  too  many  to  rustle 
for,  Tim  Conover,  but  because  you  spend  every 
cent  in  sight  at  that  low-down  Fahey’s  place !  A 
man  making  as  good  wages  as  you  at  gas-fitting, 
wouldn’t  have  no  trouble  supporting  his  family, 
if  he’d  let  gambling  alone !” 

Even  as  she  spoke,  she  trembled  before  the 
storm  gathering  over  his  black  brows  and  in  the 
swelling  cords  of  his  neck. 

“Well,  I  reckon  if  a  man  wants  a  game  of 
poker  now  and  then,  it  ain’t  none  of  his  wife’s 
business.  You’re  gettin’  as  bad  as  them  meddlin’ 
political  women.  Pretty  thing  for  a  man  to 
come  home  to,  after  a  hard  day’s  work !” 

And  he  stalked  out  of  the  kitchen,  slamming 
the  door  behind  him,  leaving  the  woman  cowed, 
yet  quivering  with  a  bitterly  rebellious  sense  of 
protest,  to  the  expression  of  which  her  mar¬ 
ried  life  within  the  last  few  years  had  become 
a  stranger.  Yet  there  had  been  a  time  when,  as 
a  girl,  she  had  been  known  in  her  quiet,  unob¬ 
trusive  way,  as  “one  of  the  spunkiest  hello  girls 
in  the  office.” 

There  had  been  a  time  too,  when  she  had  been 
something  more  to  Tim  than  the  person  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  meals  and  the  care  of  his  children — - 
a  time  when  Tim  had  been  almost  considerate 
of  her,  as  far  as  that  careless,  blundering  soul 
could  be  considerate  of  anything.  But  the  old 
days  of  Tim’s  fondness  for  her  had  yielded  to 
the  reign  of  Fahey’s,  which  seemed  to  absorb, 


like  a  sponge,  all  his  humanity  as  well  as  his 
money,  until  there  was  little  left  of  the  “hello 
girl’s”  lover  but  a  surly,  insensible  clod  of  a  man. 
Often  she  had  tried  to  excuse  him  by  laying  all 
the  blame  on  Fahey’s,  mindful  of  a  three  weeks’ 
illness  that  had  once  exiled  him  from  that  allur¬ 
ing  resort  and  almost  restored  his  old  likeable 
self.  Then  gradually  all  contact  with  him  be¬ 
came  reduced  to  a  process  of  arousing  alter¬ 
nately  her  resentment  and  her  fear. 

“Seems  as  if  I  just  can’t  abide  a  stand-up  row 
with  him,”  she  sometimes  apologized  to  herself. 

But  the  question  in  hand  involved  weightier 
issues  than  those  presented  by  the  average  “stand- 
up  row.”  It  had  long  been  her  dream  that  her 
children  should  have  more  than  the  meagre  edu¬ 
cation  that  had  fallen  to  her  lot,  and  that  their 
youth  should  be  kept  clean.  For  some  time,  she 
had  observed  with  secret  anxiety  her  husband’s 
tendency  to  wink  at  Danny’s  rebellion  against 
school  and  his  growing  appetite  for  “toughness 
but  she  had  scarcely  expected  this  bold  move.  It 
left  her  stunned. 

Placing  the  baby  in  his  high  chair,  she  went 
back  to  the  stove,  pausing  on  the  way  per¬ 
functorily  to  pick  up  a  white  square  of  paste¬ 
board  that  had  dropped  from  the  kitchen  table 
where  she  had  negligently  deposited  the  ward- 
worker’s  cards. 

“Mary  Dean  Shelby,  115  Oak  Street,  Ward 
3,  Precinct  1,”  she  read,  a  gleam  of  interest  leap¬ 
ing  into  her  eyes.  Groping  under  the  table,  she 
fished  out  a  second  card  inscribed : 

“We  are  for  direct  legislation,  clean  city  gov¬ 
ernment  and  Harwell.  No  compromise  with 
graft. 

Headquarters,  18  Hampton  Block. 

Women’s  Progressive  League.” 

Over  the  third,  she  pored  longest: 

“Vote  for  Larwell  for  Mayor,  if  you  would 
safeguard  your  home.” 

What  was  it  this  “meddling  political  woman” 
had  said? — “Larwell  is  pledged  to  drive  out  the 
gambling  dens  and — — ”  She  could  not  remem¬ 
ber  the  rest,  but  as  she  hurried  about  getting 
supper  on  the  table,  bits  of  that  brief  quarter- 
hour  talk  came  back  to  her  with  startling  clear¬ 
ness,  and  kept  her  silent  and  absorbed  through¬ 
out  the  meal.  Later,  when  Conover  took  himself 
off  to  Fahey’s  for  the  evening,  not  to  return  till 
midnight,  she  felt  the  tide  of  her  anger  merging 
itself  into  a  greater  current  beyond  her  control, 
'  a  vast  flood  that  was  to  take  possession  of 
her  life  and  change  it. 

The  next  morning,  after  “tidying  up”  her 
shabby  little  home  and  intrusting  the  two-year- 
old  to  the  care  of  a  neighbor,  the  little  woman 
donned  her  bravest  and  marched  down  town  and 
affixed  her  name  to  the  membership  list  of  the 
Women’s  Progressive  League.  Then,  still  strong 
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in  the  purpose  born  of  her  desperation,  she  fol¬ 
lowed  one  of  the  kindly  women  at  headquarters 
through  the  process  of  registration,  received  her 
first  lesson  in  marking  a  ballot  and  wended  her 
way  home  at  last,  with  her  battered  handbag 
bulging  with  election  dodgers  and  Progressive 
“literature.” 

It  soon  became  a  part  of  her  daily  program 
to  borrow  a  paper  of  the  neighbor  next  door,  who 
was  also  developing  Progressive  tendencies,  and 
to  search  it  faithfully  for  notices  of  Progressive 
“rallies,”  ward  meetings  and  speeches  of  candi¬ 
dates — details  which  Tim’s  paper,  whenever  he 
thought  to  bring  it  home,  always  failed  to  record. 
Several  times  she  went  to  “new  voters’  ”  after¬ 
noon  meetings  and  once  to  an  evening  rally,  each 
time  sitting  bolt  upright  on  the  edge  of  a  seat 
well  up  in  front,  and  absorbing  every  word  with 
grim,  hungry  attention ;  and  each  time  marvelling 
a  little  less  and  assimilating  a  little  more  zeal 
from  the  numbers  and  concerted  enthusiasm  of 
her  fellow-women. 

Two  days  after  Danny’s  proud  entrance  into 
the  messenger  service — an  event  which  left  her 
smouldering — Conover  came  home  with  a  scowl 
of  enlightenment  on  his  brow. 

“I  hear  as  how  you’ve  gone  into  politics,”  he 
remarked  with  a  clumsy,  ill-humored  attempt  at 
lightness.  “Doran  said  he  saw  you  at  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  rally.  One  might  go  and  look  on,  but 
what’s  this  I  hear  about  you  joining  the  party 
and  all  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you’ve  heard,  but  I’ve 
joined  it  and  I’m  going  to  vote  for  Larwell.”  It 
took  some  of  the  old-time  “hello  girl”  spunk  to 
say  it. 

He  gasped,  but  recovered  himself  wrathfully. 

“Well,  cut  it  out,  d’ye  hear?  I  won’t  have  no 
wife  of  mine  hanging  ’round  the  polls  on  election 
day  or  voting  for  that  Sunday-school  gang  that’s 
trying  to  get  in  and  ruin  business.” 

Mrs.  Conover  faced  around  sharply  from  her 
steaming  dish-pan  with  flashing  eyes  and  a  disk 
of  color  flaming  on  either  thin  cheek. 

“Yes,  to  ruin  Fahey’s  business  and  all  the  likes 
of  him !  And  good  riddance,  too !  You  needn’t 
talk  to  me,  Tim  Conover.  I’m  a  citizen  now, 
same  as  you,  and  nobody  can  keep  me  from  vot¬ 
ing  for  Larwell  or  anyone  else  that’ll  get  in  and 
clean  out  these  saloons  and  gambling  hells  and 
take  some  of  the  load  off’n  us  women’s  backs!” 

A  subtle  change  came  over  Conover.  His  jaw 
slackened  and  he  seemed  to  be  crumpling  up. 

“Stark,  raving  nutty!”  he  muttered  weakly. 
“Lord,  woman,  the  gang  won’t  stand  for  your 
mixing  in  politics!” 

“Oh,  they  won't  stand  for  it,  won’t  they?”  She 
advanced  a  step,  an  inspired  creature,  stripped 
of  all  sense  of  fear,  irresistible,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  her  small,  subservient  life,  dangerous. 


“Too  bad,  considering  we  ain’t  any  more  ’n  just 
begun !  If  we  win  this  election,  pretty  soon  we’re 
going  to  fix  it  so  messenger  companies  can’t 
hire  boys  till  they’re  sixteen.  Larwell  believes 
in  it  and  he’s  going  to  help  us !” 

Breathlessly  she  hurled  at  him  the  bit  of 
knowledge  which,  out  of  her  poor  little  store  of 
civic  information  gleaned  from  the  “new  voters’  ” 
meetings,  meant  the  most  to  her,  while  he  mopped 
his  brow  from  time  to  time,  and  ejaculated 
dazedly,  “Oh  Lordy  !” 

“I  ain’t  no  politician,”  she  rushed  on,  her  voice 
growing  hushed  and  intense  with  an  emotion 
more  gripping  than  her  courage,  “and  Lord 
knows  I  don’t  want  to  be, — seeing  what  they  are ! 
But  if  you  men  will  go  gallivantin’  round  to  the 
dives  and  saloons  and  let  little  kids  go  to  work 
before  they  get  half  their  share  of  schooling-, 
then  it’s  time  for  me  to  butt  in.  And  you  bet  I 
will !” 

She  turned  back  to  her  dish-pan,  leaving  him 
to  shuffle  out  of  the  kitchen  in  a  state  approxi¬ 
mating  total  disintegration.  Thereafter,  he 
watched  her  with  bewildered,  incredulous  eyes, 
as  one  who  sees  the  universe  askew  and  neither 
knows  how,  nor  dares,  to  adjust  it.  Once  or 
twice,  he  tried  his  old  blustering  tactics,  but  went 
down  before  a  defense  better  guarded  than  his 
own,  or  before  a  silence  more  bitter  than  any 
words.  For  like  all  gentle  people  when  thor¬ 
oughly  aroused,  she  had  not  the  least  intention 
of  turning  back.  So  she  continued  to  attend  the 
Progressive  meetings  and  even  ventured  timidly 
into  a  public  reception  given  by  the  Women’s 
Progressive  League,  where  Mrs.  Shelby  wel¬ 
comed  her  warmly  and  drew  her  aside. 

“I  wonder  if  you’ve  heard  of  this  big  rally 
we’re  planning  for  the  night  before  election,”  be¬ 
gan  the  ward-worker  confidentially.  “The  Men’s 
Civic  League  and  several  other  organizations  are 
going  to  join  us.  We’re  going  to  start  at  head¬ 
quarters,  and  parade  the  streets  with  bands  and 
flags  and  torches,  winding  up  at  the  Auditorium, 
where  we’ll  have  a  big  speech-fest.  Now,  we 
want  a  fine  representation  of  women  from  each 
ward.  You’ll  join  us,  of  course?” 

Little  Mrs.  Conover  hesitated  one  minute,  then 
answered  sturdily,  “Sure !” 

As  she  made  no  secret  of  her  intention  either 
to  Marie  or  to  her  sympathetic  neighbor,  it  was 
not  long  before  the  news  reached  Conover  and 
brought  him  home  excited  and  fuming,  yet  obvi¬ 
ously  uncertain  of  his  ground. 

“See  here,  Annis,  you’ll  have  to  cut  out  this 
procession  business.  The  boss  has  give  orders 
that  all  us  men  are  to  vote  the  City  Hall  ticket 
and  if  he  gets  wind  of  you  marching  or  even 
voting  the  Progressive  ticket,  he’ll  fire  me. 
Pretty  doin’s,  anyhow !” 

(i Continued  on  page  29) 
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RUDYARD  KIPLING;  SCIENTIST  AND  HUSBAND 


MR.  KIPLING  is  the  poet  of  lost  causes. 

He  sings  the  songs  of  a  crass  militarism 
now  hopelessly  discredited  in  high  and  low  places. 
He  celebrates  an  aureoled  jingoism  which  his 
liberal  countrymen  utterly  reject.  He  fain  would 
galvanize  to  life  the  corpse  of  old  Toryism,  but 
the  worm-eaten  hulk  will  not  stir.  I  he  times  are 
all  out  of  joint  and  he  cannot  mend  them.  So 
there  is  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  wail  and  gnash 
his  teeth — and  sell  his  verses  and  stories.  It  was 
inevitable,  therefore,  that  he  should  fall  upon  the 
woman  movement.  It  is  something  new  upon  his 
horizon — and  like  the  Irishman  at  the  famous 
Donnybrook  Fair — he  must  hit  every  new  thing 
in  sight.  And  it  is  no  mere  co-incidence  that  he 
should  choose  as  the  medium  of  his  attack  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal— that  faithful  barometer 
of  our  lower  middleclass  culture. 

The  burden  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  poem— for  he 
has  sought  shelter  against  thoughtful  criticism 
in  poetic  license — is  that  woman  is  an  unreason¬ 
ing,  deadly  beast  and  all  men  (except,  of  course, 
Mr.  Kipling)  are  drivelling  cowards  and  hypo¬ 
crites  in  the  presence  of  the  hateful  spectre.  If, 
as  Dean  Swift  remarks,  satire  is  a  sort  of  glass 
wherein  beholders  do  generally  discover  every¬ 
body’s  face  but  their  own,  Mr.  Kipling’s  poetry 
is  a  cloudy  mirror  wherein  he  sees  nothing  save 
his  own  image.  But  he  is  not  content  to  assume 
the  burden  of  his  reasoning  himself ;  he  lays  a 
part  of  his  cause  on  nature — the  dear  old 
creature  which  is  responsible  for  everything 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  any  other  way. 
He  tells  us  that  the  she-bear  is  the  hunter’s  deadly 
enemy,  but  the  he-bear  is  a  lumbering  good-na¬ 
tured  fellow  whom  the  sportsman  delights  to 
meet  in  friendly  bout.  The  female  cobra  fills 
the  heart  of  the  jungleman  with  a  nameless  ter¬ 
ror,  but  the  male  cobra  is  an  altogether  charming 
friend  of  man — slow  to  anger,  sober  in  judgment, 
and  courteous  in  demeanor.  The  male  Huron  or 
Choctaw  was  the  Jesuit  missionary’s  attentive 
and  docile  pupil — considerate,  penetrating,  and 
quick  to  anticipate  his  wishes,  but  the  squaw 
struck  the  dauntless  man  of  God  speechless  with 
fear  and  trembling.  For  those  who  know  no  his¬ 
tory,  natural  or  human,  the  train  of  Mr.  Kipling’s 
logic  is  faultless.  Throughout  the  animal  king¬ 
dom  our  poet-naturalist  would  have  us  believe 
the  female  is  deadlier  than  the  male,  and  what 
layman  in  jungle-lore  can  say  him  nay?  But 
when  he  tells  us  that  the  husbands  of  women  and 
the  hunters  of  wild  beasts  meet  on  common 
ground — 

“But  when  hunter  meets  with  husband,  each  con¬ 
firms  the  other’s  tale 

The  female  of  the  species  is  more  deadly  than 
the  male’’ — 


he  speaks  of  things  which  come  within  the  ken 
of  the  land-lubber  and  the  city  dweller.  Mr.  Kip¬ 
ling  is  a  husband  and  he  ought  to  know  whereof 
he  speaks. 

Not  only  is  the  female  deadlier  than  the  male — 
she  vs  unreasoning,  impervious  to  logic,  and  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  sweetness  and  light.  It  is 
strange  that  this  should  be  so,  in  view  of  the 
plain  examples  of  wisdom,  virtue,  endurance  and 
compromise  afforded  by  men  everywhere  in  the 
adjustment  of  their  grave  religious  and  political 
controversies.  Do  not  the  rack,  the  thumbscrew, 
the  iron  maiden,  the  headsman’s  block,  the  guil¬ 
lotine,  and  the  barricade  bear  mute  testimony  to 
the  good  humor  and  spirit  of  amity  which  the 
male  has  shown  in  the  adjustment  of  his  difficul¬ 
ties.  It  is  only  woman  who  has  shown  herself  an 
unreasoning  beast  in  the  universal  struggle  for 
rights  which  marks  the  way  from  sullen  serfdom 
to  modern  citizenship. 

But  with  striking  courtesy  Mr.  Kipling  admits 
woman  is  not  responsible  for  her  faults,  for  she 
has  no  brains — nothing  but  a  function,  child¬ 
bearing,  and,  when  perchance  she  has  no  chil¬ 
dren,  she  makes  her  convictions  her  children  and 
defends  them  with  deadly  outcome  to  all  who  ap¬ 
proach  her.  The  beast  of  a  single  function.  Of 
course,  the  poet,  with  his  limitless  license  may 
overlook  such  trite  matters  as  the  millions  of 
women  performing  in  daily  routine  the  thous¬ 
ands  of  complex  functions  in  our  modern  life — 
the  chain  forgers  of  Cradley  Heath,  the  coal 
passers  of  Japan,  the  personal  servants,  the  house¬ 
hold  drudges,  the  peasant  women  browned  un¬ 
der  every  sun,  the  unhonored  and  unsung  in  the 
army  of  toil.  Like  the  demagogue,  Mr.  Kipling 
makes  phrases :  Woman  is  a  child-bearer,  other¬ 
wise  nothing,  and  as  child-bearer,  a  deadly  and 
unreasoning  thing. 

And  man,  the  coward,  when  he  lifts  his  voice 
in  the  councils  of  the  braves,  demanding  rights 
for  women,  knows  he  is  a  coward  and  craven 
hypocrite. 

And  She  knows,  because  She  warns  him  and 
Her  instincts  never  fail 

That  the  female  of  the  species  is  deadlier  than 

the  male ! 

These  last  lines,  we  take  it,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  delicate  compliment  to  the  members  of  the 
“Ladies”  Association  Opposed  to  the  Granting 
of  the  Suffrage  to  Women.  They  will  doubtless 
appreciate  it. 

Suffragists  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Kip¬ 
ling  for  clearing  the  air  and  to  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal  for  affording  him  the  opportunity.  He 
has  frankly  and  brutally  revealed  the  true  nature 
of  that  vast  amount  of  prejudice  and  passion 
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against  the  woman  movement  which  is  the  chief 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  woman’s  advancement  and 
which  other  opponents  cunningly  veil  in  the  ar¬ 
mor  of  sophistry  and  formal  logic. 

Thanks,  Mr.  Kipling,  for  this  great  service. 

Thanks,  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  for  the  wide 
publicity. 

Women  who  cannot  see  may  now  feel  thefblunt 
edge  of  the  stone  hammer,  wielded  by  the  low¬ 
browed  primitive  savage. 


THE  Ladies’  Home  Journal  of  November 
printed  a  poem  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  en¬ 
titled  “The  Female  of  the  Species,”  which  has 
awakened  the  widest  indignation  among  men  as 
well  as  among  women.  The  reply  by  Hall  Caine 
appeared  in  Votes  for  Women.  We  select  from 
among  the  many  refutations  of  the  Kipling  posi¬ 
tion  the  following  verses  by  Mr.  Garretson, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Globe  of  No¬ 
vember  11th.  Mr.  Garretson,  we  hope,  speaks 
for  American  men,  even  as  Hall  Caine  for  Eng¬ 
lishmen. 


THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

(An  answer  to  Mr.  Kipling’s  recent  poem,  “The 
Female  of  the  Species.”) 

HEN  the  she-bear  with  her  offspring  is 
attacked  by  deadly  foe, 

Driven  by  maternal  instinct,  straight  to  battle  she 
will  go; 

She  will  fight  to  death,  if  need  be,  while  her  mate 
with  fear  will  quail, 

For  the  female  of  the  species  has  more  courage 
than  the  male. 

Be  it  snake,  or  be  it  woman,  mother  instinct  is 
the  same, 

At  attack  she’ll  rouse  to  action,  all  her  energies 
aflame ; 

But  to  save  life,  not  to  take  it,  doth  she  hasten 
to  assail, 

And  the  female  of  the  species  has  more  courage 
than  the  male. 

Man  knows  the  worth  of  woman  (though  the 
fact  he’ll  oft’ deny), 

And  he  knows  what  she’s  accomplished  in  the 
ages  long  gone  by, 

And  when  husband  meets  with  husband  they  will 
own,  but  yet  bewail, 

That  the  female  of  the  species  is  the  equal  of  the 
male. 

Man  has  ever  been  dependent  on  the  wisdom  of 
his  mate ; 

He  admits  her  power  to  reason  and  her  coolness 
in  debate, 


Though  he  poses  as  a  scoffer,  you  will  often, 
often  find 

That  behind  his  brave  decisions  is  the  logic  of 
her  mind. 

Granted  that  the  woman’s  mission  is  to  bear 
and  rear  the  race ; 

Must  she  serve  that  single  issue?  Has  she  then 
no  other  place? 

Does  her  superhuman  courage  simply  prove  the 
tenet  frail, 

That  the  female  of  the  species  is  more  deadly 
than  the  male? 

She  has  brought  much  more  to  living  than  the 
powers  that  make  her  great 

As  the  mother  of  the  infant  and  the  mistress  of 
the  mate. 

And  when  man’s  support  is  lacking  and  she 
strives  unhelped  to  claim 

Her  simple  right  as  woman,  does  she  then  de¬ 
serve  your  blame  ? 

’Tis  the  courage  of  conviction.  She  has  dared 
at  last  to  rise ; 

She’s  contending  for  her  children,  for  the  rights 
that  Man  denies. 

Meet  her,  men,  in  cool  discussion — you  will  hear 
no  vapid,  wild 

Pyrotechnics  when  she  argues  for  herself  and 
for  her  child. 

Unprovoked  are  these  her  charges  ?  Look  within 
your  laws  and  see — - 

Is  there  freedom  for  the  woman  in  your  country 
of  the  free? 

Does  your  constitution  give  her  e’en  the  rights 
to  which  she’s  heir? 

And  you  say  that  she  is  deadly  when  she  fights 
for  what  is  fair. 

It  has  been  that  Man,  the  master,  when  he  gath¬ 
ered  to  confer 

With  his  fellow  men  in  council  did  not  leave  a 
place  for  her. 

It  has  been — but  things  move  onward.  Better 
laws  will  soon  prevail, 

When  we’ll  see  a  change  in  status  ’twixt  the 
female  and  the  male. 

And  man  knows  it !  He’s  confessed  it !  For  in 
six  enlightened  States 

Women  may  now  help  to  govern,  they  are  equals 
of  their  mates. 

And  you’ll  find  whene’er  the  evils  of  the  statutes 
they  assail, 

That  the  female  of  the  species  IS  more  deadly 
than  the  male ! 

Carleton  G.  Garretson 
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IT  was  a  surprise  to  nearly  all  of  us  when  the 
news  finally  came  that  the  suffrage  had  been 
granted  to  the  women  of  California,  largely 
through  the  rural  vote — as  it  is  called.  Those  of 
us  who  had  been  sent  into  the  country  districts 
and  especially  into  far  off  mining  camps  away 
from  the  picturesque  activities  in  San  Francisco, 
had  felt  at  times  that  fate  was  a  little  hard  on 
us.  There  was  a  peculiar  sense  of  personal 
triumph,  then,  when  the  victory  was  announced, 
but  we  were  all  surprised  when  the  word  came 
that  “the  country  did  it.” 

It  is  only  now  after  a  little  rest  and  a  chance 
to  review  the  work  that  we  are  able  to  analyse 
results.  We  had  entered  the  battle— most  of  us 
who  were  sent  out  to  help,  at  least — with  the  pre¬ 
conceived  idea  that  the  greatest  liberalism,  inde¬ 
pendence  of  thought  and  action,  and  equalitarian 
notions  were  in  the  great  urban  centers  where 
experience  and  close  intercommunication  are 
teachers  in  themselves.  We  have  had  to  re¬ 
adjust  many  of  our  theories  to  suit  the  facts. 

I  can  only  offer  my  own  experience  as  an  in¬ 
teresting  side-light  on  “Why  the  Country  Did  It.” 

In  the  first  place,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
same  distinction  in  California  between  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  use  their  minds  and  those  who  use  their 
hands  that  exists  in  New  York.  A  surprisingly 
large  number  do  both.  The  following  incident 
will  illustrate  this.  I  was  seated  in  a  fashionable 
hotel  in  San  Francisco  talking  over  the  work  with 
some  women  when  my  ears  caught  the  cadence 
of  a  cultured  man’s  voice  discussing  single  tax 
in  the  light  of  certain  Australian  measures.  The 
speaker  not  only  held  the  attention  of  the  group 
about  him  but  I  found  myself  involuntarily  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  delightful  discussion.  The  next 
night  I  was  many  miles  away  speaking  in  a  small 
town  to  the  people  who  came  to  the  meeting  in 
their  working  clothes.  A  keen  listener  near  the 
front  of  the  room  caught  my  eye,  yet  it  was  some 
time  before  I  recognized  in  the  man  in  shirt¬ 
sleeves  before  me  the  cultivated  speaker  whom  I 
had  heard  in  the  hotel  parlor  in  San  Francisco 
the  day  before.  He  proved  to  be  the  owner  of  a 
flouring  mill  and  worked  right  along  side  of  “the 
boys”  as  in  days  of  old. 

The  other  side  of  the  situation  is  illustrated  by 
this  experience.  In  another  village  I  found  that 
the  best  informed  man  who  was  looked  up  to  for 
guidance  and  leadership  by  the  whole  community 
was  a  workingman  who  had  a  wonderful  store  of 
information  and  was  noted  for  his  good  judg¬ 
ment. 

Apparently  more  educated  people  work  and 
more  working  people  are  educated  in  California 
than  in  most  States. 

In  the  second  place  the  men  of  California  are 
used  to  seeing  women  do  things.  The  women  run 
fruit  ranches;  they  own  and  operate  mines;  they 


are  in  all  professions  and  occupations;  they  are 
original  and  efficient.  In  the  rural  districts  espe¬ 
cially — where  there  are  not  so  many  idle  para¬ 
sites  or  shiftless  and  hopeless  drudges — the 
women  are  respected  more  because  they  work 
and  achieve  things. 

In  the  third  place,  I  found  women  who  were 
the  inspiration  of  entire  communities.  In  one  in¬ 
stance  the  wife  of  a  big  fruit  grower  practically 
turned  her  big  house  over  as  community  prop¬ 
erty.  The  villagers  gathered  there  to  discuss 
problems;  and  every  one  was  made  to  feel  at 
home.  In  response  to  the  rich  women  who  sug¬ 
gested  that  she  ought  not  to  live  so  plainly  and 
democratically,  the  hostess  replied:  “There  are 
so  many  who  have  less  that  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  live  ostentatiously.”  There  was  no  attempt  at 
patronage  or  coercion.  I  found  many  such 
women  of  leading  and  light  in  their  small  com¬ 
munities.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  were 
not  rich  women  who  live  in  an  ostentatious  and 
selfish  way  in  the  towns  of  California.  There 
are  many  such,  but  they  are  always  “antis”  and 
are  practically  without  influence  on  the  lives  of 
the  people. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  small  town  papers 
exert  a  great  educative  influence  in  California. 
Papers  like  the  Sacramento  Bee  did  excellent 
work  for  suffrage. 

Lastly,  I  constantly  came  upon  socialist  groups 
in  the  country  who  planned  suffrage  meetings 
and  invited  me  to  speak,  even  if  they  could  only 
gather  a  few  around  the  car  for  a  short  stop. 
The  socialists  everywhere  seemed  to  have  per¬ 
meated  the  out-of-the-way  places  with  their  doc¬ 
trines,  so  that  the  idea  of  equal  rights  for  women 
found  fruitful  soil. 

I-  found  that  wherever  I  went  in  the  country 
districts  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  one  of 
sympathy  and  my  work  resolved  itself  into  get¬ 
ting  out  the  vote  rather  than  in  making  converts. 
I  feel  now  that  certain  elements  in  the  cities 
never  can  be  won  over.  Wealth,  parasites, 
liquor,  and  vice  are  against  us  all  along  the  line — - 
with  rare  exceptions  do  we  find  men  of  wealth 
on  our  side. 

We  must  work  with  what  the  great  Lincoln 
called  “the  plain  people.” 

Jeannette  Rankin. 


Helping  Wisconsin  is  to  be  part  of  the  work 
for  the  Illinois  Suffrage  Association  this  year. 
Some  of  Illinois’  most  brilliant  speakers,  includ¬ 
ing  Miss  Harriet  Grim,  are  to  be  lent  to  the  ad¬ 
jacent  State  during  its  coming  fight  for  the  bal¬ 
lot.  The  leading  members  of  the  association 
were  agreed  in  their  assertions  that  everything 
that  could  be  done  to  help  Wisconsin  would 
eventually  help  Illinois. 
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PLATFORM  OF  THE  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  PARTY 


(The  following  Platform  was  unanimously  adopted  at  the  New  York  City  Convention, 

on  October  26th,  1911.) 


WE,  the  delegates  of  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Party  in  Convention  assembled  in  Carne¬ 
gie  Hall,  October  26th,  1911,  do  join  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  declarations  of  principles : 

1.  The  claim  that  the  American  Government 
is  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people  is  a  pretense  and  a  delusion  as  long  as 
one-half  of  the  people  are  deprived  of  all  voice 
in  that  government. 

2.  Food,  clothing  and  shelter  are  the  funda¬ 
mental  needs  of  the  people  and  they  are  and 
always  have  been  the  primary  concern  of  women 
in  the  home.  We  therefore  denounce  a  political 
system  which  robs  the  home  of  adequate  repre¬ 
sentation  and  makes  business  and  finance  the 
chief  interests  of  politics. 

3.  We  protest  against  the  iniquity  of  a  politi¬ 
cal  system  which  refuses  to  grant  to  the  six  mil¬ 
lion  working  women  engaged  in  industries  out¬ 
side  the  States  of  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah, 
Washington  and  Idaho,  a  share  in  the  mak¬ 


ing  and  enforcing  of  the  laws  which  control  every 
matter  which  is  vital  to  their  health  and  well¬ 
being. 

4.  Until  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  we 
call  upon  all  women  to  oppose  the  idea  of  a  uni¬ 
form  divorce  law  because  at  the  present  time 
such  a  law  would  be  made  by  men  only  and 
therefore  necessarily  discriminate  against  women. 
We  declare  that  in  all  public  conferences  and 
commissions  appointed  to  consider  this  subject 
women  should  have  an  equal  voice  with  men. 

5.  We  renew  our  condemnation  of  the  suici¬ 
dal  policy  of  permitting  child  labor  and  give  our 
support  to  all  humanitarian  legislation  looking  to¬ 
ward  the  amelioration  of  race-destroying  tenden¬ 
cies. 

6.  In  face  of  the  revelations  of  the  white 
slave  traffic  and  the  demonstrated  connection  be¬ 
tween  poverty  and  prostitution,  we  declare  that 
the  time  has  come  for  a  complete  program  of 
social  legislation,  including  a  minimum  wage, 
shorter  hours,  steady  employment,  better  housing 
and  extensive  public  recreation. 


ARE  WE  OUR  SISTERS’  KEEPERS? 


7.  We  view  with  alarm  that  reactionary  edu¬ 
cational  movement  which  would  restrict  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  women  to  domestic  science  and  ignore 
their  right  to  a  full  and  free  intellectual  life 
of  their  own. 


8.  We  congratulate  the  teachers  of  New  York 
on  their  successful  struggle  for  the  principle  of 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  and  urge  the  extension 
of  the  principle  to  the  work  of  industrial  women. 

( Continued  on  page  26) 
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A  MONOLOGUE 

By  Helen  I.  O.  Griffith. 


(Time,  to-day.  Scene,  any  drawing-room, 
preferably  an  old-fashioned  room  furnished  in 
early  Victorian  period.  Enter  Mrs.  Jonas  Schley 
with  the  carriage  of  an  “old  maid.”  She  wears 
the  precise  and  ugly  dress  of  a  past  period,  and 
her  hair  severely  arranged.  Her  pinched  feat¬ 
ures  suggest  a  cold  in  the  head  and  her  eyes  are 
enlarged  by  a  pair  of  magnifying  eye-glasses, 
which  with  their  rims  of  steel  give  her  a  truly 
formidable  appearance.  She  carries  in  her  hand 
a  visiting  card  which  she  regards  with  great  dis¬ 
favor.) 

Mrs.  Schley — “Meredith — Miss  Flora  Mere¬ 
dith.  That  is  your  name?  Yes.  I — I  hardly  think 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  Miss — 
Miss  ( looking  at  the  card ) — yes,  Miss  Meredith. 
Ah !  I  thought  so.  I  may  say  I  never  forget  a 
face — never!  (with  a  grim  smile).  SUF¬ 
FRAGE!!  ( She  szvells  with  indignation .) 
That  is  a  word  I  never  permit  in  my  house.  I — 
on  the  list  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party !  Well, 
I  never !  It  can’t  be.  I  tell  you  it  simply  cannot 
be.  I  never  joined  any  organization  supporting 
that  movement.  I  never  will!  Why,  my  dear 
young  lady,  I’m  an  anti.  ( She  sweeps  forward 
and  plants  herself  in  a  chair.)  I  entirely  dis¬ 
approve  of  the  whole  movement.  Certainly  I 
know  about  it.  It  is  composed  of  malcontents — 
women  who  are  vicious  and  masculine,  or  who 
desire  to  make  loose  divorce  laws.  As  a  respect¬ 
able  married  woman — a  woman  who  has  been  a 
wife  these  forty  years — I  protest  against  giving 
these  evil-minded  women  any  power  to  make  the 
laws.  No!  No!  Sit  down.  It  is  true  that  I — 
yes,  yes — I  know  I  did  say  that  I  do  not  allow 
the  word  to  be  mentioned,  but — daughters? — no, 

I  have  no  children,  but  I  have  a  niece.  No,  I 
don’t  think  she  has  joined  any  suffrage  club,  but 
she’s  been  affected.  I  may  say,  quite  seriously 
so.  It’s  the  spirit  of  the  Times — unrest — and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  I  declare  I  don’t  know  what 
has  got  into  the  younger  generation.  For  years 
we  have  been  content  in  our  proper  places,  doing 
our  charities  and  tending  to  our  homes,  and 
maintaining  the  social  life.  What  better  could 
any  woman  do  ?  What  charities  ?  Oh,  the  church 
makes  its  demands  on  all  of  us,  and  my  niece  has 
interested  me  in  a  working  girls’  club.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  that  club  reminds  me.  One  of  your  cries — 
the  war  cries  I  may  say  of  you  suffragists,  is  the 
Poor  Working  Girl!  (She  laughs.)  Why,  I 
hardly  know  of  a  group  for  whom  more  is  being 
done  than  the  working  girls.  In  our  church  we 
pay  especial  attention  to  them — we  have  an  eve¬ 
ning  for  them  in  the  Parish  House.  They  can 
dance  if  they  like.  Men?  Oh,  no  indeed.  No 
men.  We  couldn’t  allow  such  doings,  you  know. 


Are  the  gatherings  well  attended?  Well,  that’s 
just  the  point,  I’m  coming  to.  In  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  our  pastor  and  the  church  workers  are 
making,  only  a  few  take  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Doesn’t  that  prove  to  you  how  hopeless 
it  is?  You  can’t  make  them  pay  their  dues,  even. 
It’s  only  twenty-five  cents  a  month,  too.  Poor? 
Why,  yes,  of  course,  they  are  poor.  That’s  why 
we  want  to  help  them.  Surely,  twenty-five  cents 
isn’t  anything — and  we  try  to  give  them  some  ice 
cream  once  a  month,  too.  But  I  assure  you  that 
some  one  of  us  always  has  to  pay  up  a  deficit  in 
the  accounts.  Now,  why  take  these  poor  girls 
who  can’t  be  depended  upon  to  know  what  is  be¬ 
ing  done  for  their  good  and  give  them  men’s 
work  ?  What  do  I  mean  ?  Why,  I  mean  the  bal¬ 
lot.  Isn't  that  what  we’re  talking  about?  What’s 
that  ?  The  conditions  of  the  working  girls  ?  Do 
you  mean  wages  and  all  that?  Of  course,  their 
wages  are  small,  but  really,  when  you  have  come 
into  contact  with  as  many  of  them  as  I  have  in 
the  various  clubs  I’m  interested  in,  you’ll  won¬ 
der  if  they  are  worth  more.  I  have  come  to 
realize  that  generally  people  get  what  they  de¬ 
serve.  What’s  that  you  are  saying?  Seventy 
hours  a  week?  Oh,  I’m  sure  you  are  mistaken. 
Are  you  positive?  Oh,  no,  that’s  not  right.  That 
certainly  is  not  right.  I  agree  with  yop  there. 
Oh !  there  is  plenty  of  injustice  in  the  world,  my 
dear.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  it  always  has  been 
so,  and  always  will  be  so.  Anyway,  we  poor 
women  can’t  do  anything.  What!  do  you  think 
we  can  ?  \\  hy,  of  course,  I’d  do  anything  to  help 
the  children,  and  the  mothers.  I  never — was — a 
mother  and  a  a  child  is — (she  sniffs  and  uses 
her  pocket  handkerchief  slyly) — I  would  love  to 
help  the  children— (a  bell  rings) — oh,  dear,  it’s 
my  husband — he  wants  me.  I’ll  have  to  go  to 
him.  He  s  not  at  all  well — an  invalid,  in  fact — ■ 

but  Miss  Meredith — come  again,  won’t  you — I _ 

well — good  morning.  (She  leaves  hurriedly.) 

The  report  of  the  work  done  at  the  National 
Convention  which  met  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
fiom  October  19  to  25,  can  best  be  obtained  by 
reading  The  Woman’s  Journal,  the  organ  of  the 
National  Woman  Suffrage  Association.  Suffra¬ 
gists  really  need  The  Woman’s  Journal  and  “The 
Woman  Voter,”  and  The  Nezv  York  Suffrage 
Newsletter-  the  organ  of  the  State  Association. 
In  the  State  bulletin  is  found  the  report  of  the 
recent  State  Convention  at  Ithaca.  Both  the 
National  and  the  State  Conventions  were  con¬ 
gresses  of  too  great  an  importance  for  a  meagre 
write-up  in  the  space  allotted  in  “The  Woman 
Voter  for  this  month,  and  we  deem  it  best  to 
icfei  our  readers  to  the  proper  sources. 
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THE  WORLD  MOVES 

By  Charity  Dyk. 


(Delivered  at  the  California  Jubilee  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  at  the  Woman’s  Franchise  League.) 

WHILE  Sherman’s  army  was  in  the  pines 
and  sands  of  Carolina,  there  one  day 
emerged  from  a  low  hovel  the  bent  form  of  an 
aged  dusky  woman  whose  gray  head  was  tur- 
baned  in  yellow,  red  and  green;  she  lifted  her 
face  to  the  colors,  saluted  them,  and  then  curt¬ 
sied  to  the  passing  regiments.  During  the  past 
week,  less  than  a  half  century  since  “Ethiopia 
saluted  the  colors”  that  stand  for  freedom,  a 
million  women  in  the  United  States  have  saluted 
the  same  colors  and  bowed  in  grateful  spirit  to 
the  regiments  of  soldier-citizens  in  California 
for  conferring  the  gift  of  freedom  through  citi¬ 
zenship  upon  the  women  of  their  State.  The 
saluting  is  still  going  on;  it  has  brought  us  to¬ 
gether  to-day  with  increased  self-respect  to  make 
glad  because  a  sixth  star  has  been  added  to  the 
group  of  States,  which  place  the  idea  of  citizen¬ 
ship  upon  the  basis  of  soul  and  not  of  sex. 

Last  week  when  the  first  flash  of  the  wires  an¬ 
nounced  defeat  to  the  suffrage  movement  in 
California,  our  spirits  fell  so  low,  that  when  later 
news  of  victory  did  come,  the  spirits  of  all  in- 
interested  in  higher  freedom  rose  in  proportion 
to  the  first  depression,  so  that  we  can  but  mix 
more  joy  to-day  in  our  greetings  and  resolves. 

Some  of  the  press  comments  pronouncing  the 
gift  of  citizenship  upon  a  body  of  sane,  intelligent 
women  as  “revolutionary”  remind  us  of  a  story 
told  by  Mr.  Lincoln  during  the  darkest  days  of 
the  Civil  War.  A  company  of  bank  presidents 
visited  Mr.  Lincoln  and  when  the  business  was 
finished,  one  of  them  asked  the  president  if  he 
still  had  confidence  in  the  permanency  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  “When  I  was  a  young 
man  in  Illinois,  I  boarded  for  a  time  with  a 
deacon  of  the  Presbyterian  Church..  One  night 
I  was  roused  by  a  rap  at  the  door  and  I  heard 
the  deacon’s  voice  exclaiming :  ‘Arise,  Abraham ! 
the  day  of  judgment  has  come!’  I  sprang  from 
my  bed  and  rushed  to  the  window,  and  saw  the 
stars  falling  in  great  showers ;  but  looking  back  of 
them  in  the  heavens,  I  saw  the  good  old  constella¬ 
tions,  with  which  I  was  so  well  acquainted,  fixed 
in  their  true  places.  Gentlemen,  the  world  did 
not  come  to  an  end  then.  (Nor  will  the  Union 

now.)”  ; 

I  am  asked  to  speak  of  the  California  women 
as  I  saw  them  this  last  Summer.  Whenever  I 
think  of  them  the  word  “superb”  comes  up  again 
and  again.  This  word  applies  to  them  physically 
in  regard  to  their  sound  bodies  and  good  looks ; 
it  applies  to  them  intellectually  in  their  quick 
wits,  their  ability  to  see  a  point  and  grasp  a  situ¬ 
ation  ;  it  applies  to  them  spiritually  in  their  ready 


sympathy  and  refined  manner — taken  all  in  all 
they  were  the  most  alive  women  I  have  met. 
Their  hospitality  during  the  American  Medical 
Association  at  San  Francisco  was  untiring  and 
their  resources  for  entertaining  exhaustless. 
They  were  equally  able  whether  at  social  func¬ 
tions,  reading  papers,  speaking,  responding  to 
toasts,  or  presiding  on  the  platform.  In  San 
Francisco,  particularly,  suffrage  talk  was  in  the 
air  and  on  the  tongue,  and  visitors  remarked  at 
the  emancipated  atmosphere  of  the  women. 
When  asked  where  the  opposing  faction  was,  the 
answer  came — “We  are  all,  all  suffragists.” 

The  educational  convention  at  San  hrancisco 
was  called  a  woman’s  convention  because  it  was 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  great  national 
association  of  teachers  when  a  woman  had  been 
president  and  the  women  of  California  and  over 
the  country  rallied  to  the  support  of  Mrs.  Young 
in  loyal  enthusiasm.  Here  let  it  be  said  that  Mrs. 
Young,  although  a  suffragist,  was  very  adroit 
in  keeping  suffrage  out  of  the  convention,  more 
than  to  allude  to  it  at  her  first  introduction  to  the 
association  proper,  in  the  open  air,  Greek  theatre 
at  Berkeley,  when  she  appeared  under  the  open 
sky  before  an  audience  of  twelve  thousand  peo¬ 
ple,  and  quietly  remarked  while  praising  the 
beautiful  structure,  that  women  had  heretofore 
been  wont  to  sit  in  the  galleries,  and  she  now  felt 
honored  to  be  presiding  on  the  platform.  There 
were  during  the  convention  three  suffrage  head¬ 
quarters  in  San  Francisco  presided  over  by 
charming  hostesses  who  welcomed  the  visitors, 
served  tea,  and  distributed  literature.  One 
of  these  groups  formed  the  College  Women’s 
League,  which  has  done  much  in  articulating 
education  with  suffrage  as  a  world-wide  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  way  of  awarding  prizes  in  the  graded 
and  high  schools  for  the  best  essays  on^suffrage. 
One  woman  at  this  centre  said  to  me,  "What  is 
the  end  of  a  woman’s  education  if  not  for  moral 
efficiency  and  the  desire  to  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  life?  Women  can  be  butterflies  by 
knowing  how  to  powder  and  to  poise — it  does  not 
take  education  for  that.”  Teachers  in  the  high 
schools  and  the  graded  schools  and  in  junior 
circles  of  collegiate  alumnae  were  all  actively  at 
work  in  a  way  that  was  really  training  them  for 
citizenship.  One  high  school  teacher  whom  I 
met  had  given  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  move¬ 
ment.  A  working  woman  said,  upon  being  asked 
the  best  argument  she  knew  for  suffrage :  I  want 
to  have  a  say  in  determining  the  conditions  under 
which  I  work,  and  I  want  a  square  deal  all 
around.”  There  was  also  a  great  number  of 
women  drawn  by  the  great  occasion  to  say  a  word 
and  forward  the  cause.  Another  said  to  me: 
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“The  women  of  this  nation  wish  the  government 
to  see  that  it  can  never  come  to  its  own  in  the 
development  of  a  higher  sense  of  freedom,  in  a 
deeper  national  civic  conscience,  and  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  fairer  justice  based  upon  the 
rights  of  all,  until  every  one  who  helps  to  bear 
the  responsibilities  of  the  government  can  take 
part  in  the  government.”  She  said  further:  “The 
women  in  this  country  appreciate  the  problems  of 
democracy;  they  know  that  the  beginnings  have 
scarcely  been  made  in  these  States ;  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  exists  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  immaterial, 
(For  what  avail  the  plough  or  sail, 

Or  land  or  life,  if  freedom  fail?) 

They  know  that  we  are  to  have  an  education 
based  upon  democratic  ideals  and  not  necessarily 
based  upon  the  models  of  classic  antiquity  or 
mediaeval  feudalism.  America  is  to  have  an  art 
that  expresses  her  own  genius.  The  epics  of  her 
two  wars  for  freedom  are  yet  to  be  sung.  We 
are  to  have  better  homes  and  nobler  ideals  of 
womanhood  and  manhood ;  ideals  that  can  never 
be  realized  so  long  as  the  mothers  of  men  are 
deemed  unworthy  of  citizenship. 

These  are  some  of  the  echoes  of  the  sentiments 
expressed  ■  by  California  women,  and  one  can 
readily  see  that  the  suffrage  campaign  there  has 
been  of  great  educative  value  to  them ;  they  have 
learned  how  to  obey  leaders,  to  subordinate  self 
to  a  cause,  to  study  issues,  to  meet  arguments, 
to  speak  readily,  to  have  charity  towards  oppos¬ 
ing  views,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  when 
formal  rejoicings  are  over,  they  will  begin  at 
once  to  devise  plans  for  meeting  a  voter’s  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  the  most  helpful  way. 

The  men  of  California  from  every  rank  and 
walk  of  life  came  grandly  to  the  forefront  in 
helping  the  cause  of  suffrage.  It  was  a  new  ex¬ 
perience  to  have  a  school  superintendent  pin  a 
button  “Votes  for  Women”  on  my  sleeve  and  that 
of  my  friend  at  the  great  banquet  given  to  Ella 
Flagg  Young.  One  man  said:  “This  campaign  is 
for  the  emancipation  of  man,  as  well  as  woman, 
to  free  him  from  timeworn  prejudices  and  nar¬ 
rowness;  to  show  him  the  evolution  of  true  gov¬ 
ernment  based  on  the  rights  of  all;  to  teach  him 
the  humanities.”  What  final  word  shall  be  said 
in  honor  of  these  men  for  their  service?  The 
word  “knightly”  is  inadequate,  for  what  crusader 
or  knight  of  the  middle  ages  can  compare  with 
a  peaceful  citizen  of  to-day,  who  goes  forth  to 
his  daily  task  armed  with  the  weapons  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  a  sense  of  civil  justice  to  raise  the 
standards  of  public  opinion  in  the  life  about 
him?  The  men  of  California  who  have  enlarged 
the  meaning  of  the  word  citizenship,  have  up¬ 
lifted  public  opinion  and  the  highest  tribute  that 
can  be  paid  them  is  to  pronounce  them  capable 
of  justice. 

Forever  may  the  colossal  statue  of  a  woman, 


called  “Mother  of  Exile,”  stand  in  New  York 
Harbor  at  the  open  door  of  the  New  World  and 
hold  forth  her  torch  of  welcome  to  the  homeless 
and  poor  of  other  lands. 

But  as  long  as  California  shores  are  guarded 
by  the  snow-capped  peaks,  washed  by  the  waves 
of  the  Pacific  and  look  toward  the  old  home  in 
Asia,  may  there  be  no  need  of  a  statue  at  the 
Golden  Gate;  for  the  torch  of  Justice  has  already 
been  lighted  there  and  put  into  the  hands  of  liv¬ 
ing  women  who  will  carry  it  forth  throughout 
their  land  till  the  poorest  hamlet  within  their 
bounds  has  also  been  lighted  by  the  divine  fire. 

Women  of  Indiana,  let  this  rejoicing  over  the 
extension  of  freedom  through  citizenship  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  give  you  courage  to  bide  your  time,  which 
though  it  be  long,  will  surely  come,  for  “Justice 
is  not  postponed”  (even  in  Indiana). 

The  word  of  the  Lord  that  came  at  night  to 
the  Pilgrims  as  they  sat  by  the  sea-side,  comes 
also  to  you : 

“My  will  fulfilled  shall  be, 

For  in  daylight  or  in  dark, 

My  thunderbolt  has  eyes  to  see 
His  way  home  to  the  mark.” 


PROPAGANDA  AT  THE  HARLEM  OPERA 
HOUSE. 

A  SERIES  of  suffrage  talks  illustrated  by 
A  lantern  slides  will  commence  at  the  Harlem 
Opera  House  on  November  27.  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Murdock  Duncan  and  Miss  Marion  Burritt  have 
agreed  to  undertake  this  work.  The  following 
times  and  places  have  already  been  agreed  upon. 

Harlem  Opera  House. 

November  27 — 11  to  2,  5  to  8. 

“  28—11  to  2,  5  to  8. 

“  29—11  to  2,  5  to  8. 

Union  Square. 

December  4 — 11  to  2,  5  to  8. 

“  5—11  to  2,  5  to  8. 

“  6—11  to  2,  5  to  8. 

Jersey  City. 

December  11 — 11  to  2,  5  to  8. 

“  12—11  to  2,  5  to  8. 

“  13—11  to  2,  5  to  8. 


MRS.  CHAPMAN  CATT  IN  AFRICA. 

Most  enthusiastic  reports  come  to  us  of  the 
work  being  accomplished  for  suffrage  in  Africa. 
Mrs.  Catt  herself  writes  that  she  is  able  to  get 
hold  of  the  people  as  never  before  in  her  life 
and  the  movement  has  become  exceedingly  pop¬ 
ular.  Quite  in  contrast  to  our  experiences,  she 
writes  that  in  every  town  the  regular  order  is  for 
the  mayor  to  give  a  reception,  the  ministers  and 
public  officials  to  come  to  meetings,  give  dinners 
and  set  aside  autos  for  her  use.  The  audiences 
are  uniformly  large  and  the  people  very  receptive 
to  the  idea  of  woman’s  enfranchisement. 
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THE  LAWYER  AND  THE  WOMAN. 

Speaking  generally,  the  lawyer  is  conservative. 
Precedents  constitute  his  stock  in  trade.  When 
he  encounters  a  new  idea  which  involves  some 
change  in  that  legal  chaos  which  he  calls  a  sys¬ 
tem,  he  is  shocked  and  emits  a  cloud  of  “legal 
reasoning”  which  obscures  the  issue  by  begging 
its  foundation — the  possibility  of  innovation.  In 
this  the  average  lawyer  is  not  unlike  the  cuttle 
fish  in  the  aquarium  who  is  shocked  by  electric¬ 
ity,  and  darkens  the  water  around  him  by  a  co¬ 
pious  supply  of  ink.  The  ordinary  conservative 
person  is  simply  conservative  because  he  is.  The 
conservative  lawyer  is  made  of  the  same  stuff, 
only  he  adds  sophistry  to  his  prejudice,  and  is 
thus  able  to  make  his  own  views  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  himself  and  apparently  more  weighty  to 
those  who  do  not  understand  legal  refinements. 

It  is  against  the  sophistication  of  the  lawyer 
that  woman  has  been  compelled  to  wage  war 
all  during  the  nineteenth  century.  She  has  been 
fighting  for  the  possession  of  her  own  person 
against  a  system  of  legal  slavery  which  originated 
in  the  days  when  brute  force  was  the  chief  fac¬ 
tor  that  determined  the  rights  of  persons.  In¬ 
deed,  the  history  of  woman  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  has  been  largely  a  contest  for  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  her  independent  existence  as  a  human 
being.  The  fight  for  the  ballot  is  simply  one 
phase  of  this  long  warfare  of  woman  for  an  in¬ 
dependent  legal  position.  She  has  been  “break¬ 
ing  into  the  human  race” — to  use  the  facetious 
phrase  of  Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr — by  shattering 
the  legal  prejudices  which  had  so  long  denied  to 
her  the  right  to  be  a  person. 

When  a  complacent  lawyer  like  Elihu  Root  to¬ 
day  informs  woman  that  she  is  disfranchised  by 
the  divine  dispensation  which  distributes  funct¬ 
ions  and  duties  in  this  world,  he  is  the  mere 
intellectual  child  of  the  old  lawyers  like  Black- 
stone,  who  informed  woman  that  the  rules  of  law 
which  snuffed  out  her  legal  existence  and  au¬ 
thorized  her  husband  to  chastise  her  for  misbe¬ 
havior  were  devised  because  “so  great  a  favorite 
is  the  female  sex  of  the  laws  of  England.” 

Lest  the  gentle  reader  should  think  this  an 
exaggeration,  he  will  do  well  to  read  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Blackstone’s  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England  which,  read 
aright,  is  more  interesting  than  any  romance. 
The  woman  who  knows  nothing  about  the  legal 
bondage  from  which  she  has  been  disentangled  by 
the  work  of  courageous  men  and  women,  fighting 
that  most  formidable  of  all  giants,  sanctified 


prejudice,  has  a  veritable  Alice  in  Wonderland 
awaiting  her  if  she  will  only  take  the  trouble  to 
look  into  the  old  law  books* 

Blackstone,  in  his  wonderful  fifteenth  chapter, 
deals  with  the  position  of  the  married  woman. 
This  chapter  was  written  first  in  1765.  It  ac¬ 
curately  describes  the  laws  of  England  and  for 
that  matter  the  law  of  America  substantially  as 
it  stood  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
long  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

“By  marriage,  the  husband  and  wife  are  one 
person  in  law ;  that  is,  the  very  being  or  legal 
existence  of  the  woman  is  suspended  during  the 
marriage,  or  at  least  is  incorporated  and  consoli¬ 
dated  into  that  of  the  husband,  under  whose 
wing,  protection,  and  cover,  she  performs  every¬ 
thing;  and  is  therefore  called  in  our  law-french 
a  feme-covert,  foemina  vira  co-operta ;  and  is 
said  to  be  covert-baron,  or  under  the  protection 
and  influence  of  her  husband,  her  baron,  or 
lord ;  and  her  condition  during  her  marriage  is 
called  her  coverture.  Upon  this  principle,  of  an 
union  of  person  in  husband  and  wife,  depend 
almost  all  the  legal  rights,  duties,  and  disabilities, 
that  either  of  them  acquire  by  the  marriage.  I 
speak  not  at  present  of  the  rights  of  property, 
but  of  such  as  are  merely  personal.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  a  man  cannot  grant  anything  to  his  wife,  or 
enter  into  any  covenant  with  her :  for  the  grant 
would  be  to  suppose  her  separate  existence ;  and 
to  covenant  with  her  would  be  only  to  covenant 
with  himself :  and  therefore  it  is  also  generally 
true,  that  all  compacts  made  between  husband 
and  wife,  when  single,  are  voided  by  the  inter¬ 
marriage.  A  woman  indeed  may  be  attorney  for 
her  husband ;  for  that  implies  no  separation  from, 
but  is  rather  a  representation  of  her  lord.  And 
a  husband  may  also  bequeath  anything  to  his 
wife  by  will;  for  that  cannot  take  effect  till  the 
coverture  is  determined  by  his  death.  The  hus¬ 
band  is  bound  to  provide  his  wife  with  neces¬ 
saries  by  law,  as  much  as  himself ;  and  if  she 
contracts  debts  for  them,  he  is  obliged  to  pay 
them;  but,  for  anything  besides  necessaries,  he 
is  not  chargeable. 

These  are  the  chief  legal  effects  of  marriage 
during  the  coverture;  upon  which  we  may  ob¬ 
serve,  that  even  the  disabilities,  which  the  wife 
lies  under,  are  for  the  most  part  intended  for 
her  protection  and  benefit.  “So  great  a  favorite 
is  the  female  sex  of  the  laws  of  England.” 

*  Our  readers  will  note  that  most  of  our  legis¬ 
lators  are  lawyers. 
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From  the  “SWORD  AND  THE  SPIRIT.” 
By  Izrael  Zangwill. 

NO,  my  dear  Old  Fogeys,  if  you  really  wish 
to  go  back  to  the  old  ideal,  then  make  a 
counter-revolution,  like  the  Old  Turks.  Take 
women  away  from  the  coal-pit  and  the  factory; 
dissolve  their  trade  unions;  send  them  back  to 
their  little  ones;  dismiss  them  from  the  post- 
offices  and  the  shops;  banish  them  from  their 
municipal  positions,  from  your  county  councils 
and  borough  councils  and  parish  councils  and 
Royal  Commissions,  from  your  school  boards, 
your  boards  of  guardians,  and  your  education 
committees;  drive  them  out  of  Girton  and  Newn- 
ham ;  forbid  them  to  work  in  your  hospitals  and 
to  exhibit  in  your  picture  galleries;  expel  them 
from  your  Navy  Leagues  and  your  Primrose 
Leagues,  your  National  Service  Leagues  and 
your  Liberal  Federations  and  your  Tariff  Re¬ 
form  Leagues ;  stop  them  from  canvassing  at 
your  elections ;  put  back  the  movement  of  evo¬ 
lution  and  the  march  of  civilization,  and  then 
you  may  begin  to  talk  of  woman’s  place  being  the 
home.  But  if  you  will  not,  or  cannot,  do  this, 
then  neither  can  you  deny  our  noble  professional 
women  the  dignity  of  a  vote,  nor  our  sweated 
factory  women  its  protection.  The  Suffrage  is 
not  the  begetter  and  forerunner  of  an  impending 
revolution,  but  the  seal  and  consecration  of  a 
revolution  that  has  already  succeeded. 

And  what  is  this  vote  that  carries  with  it 
so  much  danger?  What  is  this  politics  whose 
touch  is  so  pestiferous?  Woman,  turning  from 
the  foolish  fashion  papers,  is  to  study  real  ques¬ 
tions  ,  she  is  to  be  lured  from  the  clubs  where  she 
plays  bridge  to  the  stimulating  atmosphere  of 
public  meetings,  from  the  school  for  scandal  to 
the  school  for  study.  Our  absurd  party  system 
makes  politics  sound  like  the  prize  ring.  In 
reality,  politics  has  more  to  do  with  the  nursery. 
A  woman  studying  politics— studying,  that  is,  the 
best  measures  for  the  health  of  the  State— is 
only  attending,  in  a  larger  spirit,  to  her  home  and 
her  children. 

Cymes  and  preachers  agree  that  women  are  un¬ 
balanced  and  hysterical,  fond  of  luxury  and 
finery,  swayed  by  persons  instead  of  by  prin¬ 
ciples,  yet  we  refuse  them  the  one  thing  that  may 
rationalize  and  spiritualize  them.  A  modern 
Greek  poet  recently  sent  me  his  poems  (fortun¬ 
ately  there  was  a  French  translation).  They 
were  all  about  woman— woman  the  monstrous, 


voluptuous,  fitful,  inconsequent,  Satanic  sphinx, 
at  once  man’s  delight  and  his  destruction.  I  told 
him  that  was  not  how  women  appeared  to  us  in 
England,  and  he  replied  that  he  had  noticed  it 
himself  with  surprise.  These  queer  Cleopatras 
are,  in  fact,  a  morbid  product  of  the  hothouse 
theory  of  womanhood.  The  cure  for  them  is 
fresh  air  and  Female  Suffrage. 


THE  Sunday  Times,  just  after  the  elec- 
■  tion,  printed  an  account  of  the  cir¬ 
culation,  by  politicians,  of  a  leaflet  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  woman  suffragist  is  the  De¬ 
stroyer  of  the  Home  and  the  sacred  ties  of  mar¬ 
riage,  and  making  a  personal  attack  on  certain 
women  suffragists  who  are  divorced.  Obviously, 
unless  there  be  no  happily  married  suffragists 
and  no  divorced  anti-suffragists,  such  references 
are  not  convincing  as  an  argument. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  but  simply  to  point  out  certain  popular  sup¬ 
erstitions  which  have  arisen  and  which,  like  most 
popular  superstitions,  are  characterized  mainly 
by  a  ruthless  disregard  of  all  known  facts.  Many 
people  are  haunted  by  the  idea  that  the  women 
suffragists  always  smoke,  whereas  in  fact,  it  is 
the  women  of  the  Latin  races,  of  the  Harem  and 
of  the  Tenderloin  who  smoke,  and  these  women 
are  almost  invariably  antf-suffragists.  The  New 
York  clubman  whose  favorite  bon  mot  is  to 
ridicule  marriage  and  whose  life  and  mental  at¬ 
titude  are  antagonistic  to  domesticity,  is  almost 
invariably  an  anti-suffragist. 

That  class  of  women  who  for  euphony,  I  shall 
call  the  Other  W  oman  and  whose  only  business 
in  life  is  destructive,  she,  also,  is  almost  invari¬ 
ably  an  anti-suffragist  and  “indirect”  influence  is 
her  stock  in  trade. 

On  one  occasion,  when  a  clever  woman  was 
greeted  by  the  cry  “Women  suffragists  don’t 
want  to  raise  babies ;  they  want  to  raise  Hell,”  she 
replied,  “That  is  not-  quite  correctly  expressed. 
“Woman  suffragists  want  to  raise  babies,  but  not 
in  Hell.” 

And  so,  gentle  reader,  when  you  hear  of  a 
woman  suffering  from  that  grief  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  which  is  the  greatest  sorrow  a  woman  can 
bear,  when  you  see  her  bravely  struggling  to  help 
her  sisters  to  help  themselves,  beware  of  in¬ 
exactitude  of  terminology— the  woman  suffragist 
might  be  the  result ,  but  not  the  cause ,  of  matri¬ 
monial  infelicity. 

A.  R.  W. 
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THE  first  week  in  November,  two  dis¬ 
tinguished  Roumanian  women,  Princess 
Ghika  and  Princess  Zoe  Naurocadato,  arrived  in 
New  York.  Their  first  public  utterance  was  a 
declaration  that  they  preferred  babies  to  ballots ; 
and  further  interviews  drew  from  them  the  time- 
honored  statement  that  the  right  women  are  too 
busy  and  too  happy  caring  for  their  babies  to  be 
interested  in  suffrage.  The  older  of  the  two 
women  who  so  emphatically  asserted  that  a 
mother  should  have  no  thought  beyond  her  own 
infants  has  left  her  three  children  behind  to  come 
to  America  on  a  big  game  hunt.  On  her  return 
from  the  chase  she  will  spend  some  time  in  New 
York  without  allowing  anxiety  about  her  absent 
babies  to  disturb  her  enjoyment  of  the  many  fes¬ 
tivities  planned  for  her.  This  type  of  woman  is 
quite  common.  Women  often  leave  their  children 
for  a  season  to  come  to  New  York  to  enjoy  its 
music,  its  art,  and  its  drama,  and  then  utter  cant 
phrases  about  how  the  home  should  come  first  in 
woman’s  interest.  Suffragists  are  the  only 
women  who  really  care  for  babies — their  own 
and  other  women’s.  They  alone  are  really  ask¬ 
ing  that  babyhood  and  maternity  be  properly 
idealized ;  that  the  poor  mother  be  given  a  chance 
to  take  good  care  of  her  babies  by  exercising  a 
voice  in  industrial  regulations;  and  that  well-to- 
do  women  be  given  the  power  to  stand  by  the 
tenement  mothers  in  their  fight  for  the  means  of 
life  for  themselves  and  their  children.  Of  all 
selfish  beings  in  the  world  the  so-called 
“motherly”  woman  who  ignores  the  real  basis  of 
modern  motherhood  is  the  most  insufferable. 


Political  theories  are  undergoing  such  drastic 
changes  in  the  United  States  these  days  that 
suffragists,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  hard  strug¬ 
gle  for  a  woman’s  voice  in  the  government,  can¬ 
not  afford  to  ignore  the  public  currents  of  the 
hour.  For  example,  the  institution  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  considered  so  basic  by  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution,  is  being  weighed  in  the  bal¬ 


ance,  and  the  reduction  of  its  power  is  being  ably 
discussed.  The  initiative  and  referendum,  which 
now  exist  in  some  form  in  all  progressive  states, 
are  about  to  be  reviewed  by  the  court  which  has 
it  within  its  power  to  set  aside  the  deliberate  will 
of  millions  of  people  expressed  at  the  polls.  Thus 
the  whole  theory  of  our  government  may  need 
revising  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  modern 
notions  of  democracy,  which  is  at  bottom  an  ideal 
that  has  grown  from  decade  to  decade  with  the 
growth  of  human  needs  and  intelligence  in  meet¬ 
ing  them.  The  election  returns  for  the  country 
reveal  an  astounding  growth  in  the  number  to 
hold  to  the  socialist  theory  of  government.  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  profoundly  stirred  by  socialist  philos¬ 
ophy,  Ohio  cities  are  being  captured  by  it,  and 
in  New  York  the  socialists  are  represented  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Assembly.  Our  women  must 
therefore,  give  some  time  to  the  study  of  these 
questions.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  some  suffrage 
clubs  have  already  turned  to  the  study  of  the 
wider  political  questions  of  the  hour.  Beginning 
with  January,  we  shall  print  in  “The  Woman 
Voter”  a  series  of  articles  on  political  problems. 
Mr.  Frederic  Howe  will  discuss  the  single-tax 
in  that  issue  and  explain  the  proposals  offered 
by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  in  that  connection.  Let  us 
make  our  position  clear.  This  is  an  attempt  to 
educate  ourselves  without  abating  one  atom  of 
our  suffrage  activity.  It  is  a  partial  preparation 
for  the  time  so  soon  to  come  when  we  too  must 
express  our  political  views  at  the  polls  and  take 
an  enlightened  position  on  public  questions.  Our 
struggle  now  is  to  break  down  traditional  and 
conventional  prejudices  among  the  people  who 
have  no  other  basis  for  objection  to  woman  suf¬ 
frage.  Let  us,  in  turn,  have  open  minds  to  new 
thoughts  and  new  ideals  presented  by  others,  and 
if  we  assume  an  attitude  of  opposition  to  them 
be  sure  that  ours  is  a  reasoning  and  comprehend¬ 
ing  opposition. 


The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  is  making  good  its 
claim  to  being  a  thoroughly  democratic  suffrage 
organization.  At  last  “the  women”  are  get¬ 
ting  together  for  this  great  struggle  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  human  race — not  middle-class  women 
only,  not  very  rich  women  only,  not  poor  women 
only,  but  “all  women”  in  one  great  sisterhood, 
understanding  its  significance  better  day  by  day, 
broadening  in  intelligence  and  sympathy,  and 
ever  more  ready  to  make  sacrifices  in  individual 
cases  for  the  good  of  all.  Proof  of  this  lies 
in  the  fact  that  a  Wage  Earners’  League  within 
the  party  is  already  born  and  healthy.  It  is  to 
have  its  own  free  expression,  its  own  literature, 
adapted  to  workingwomen’s  needs,  and  its  own 
officers.  Yet  through  the  districting  of  its  mem¬ 
bership  and  a  voice  in  district  referenda  its  women 
come  into  democratic  communication  with  the 
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party.  We  believe  that  never  before  have  brains, 
sympathy,  and  suffering  been  united  in  this 
way,  and  we  hope  that  this  movement  is  but 
the  beginning  of  a  deep  and  wholesome  general 
reconstruction  of  women’s  relations  one  to  the 
other.  This  is  not  a  sex  war  in  origin  or  in  fact, 
as  the  term  is  commonly  understood.  It  is  a  war 
for  civilization — in  which  men  as  well  as  women 
are  interested.  Verily,  the  world  moves  and  the 
women  with  it. 


“The  Woman  Voter”  has  reached  its  present 
position  largely  through  volunteer  work  done  by 
artist-suffragists.  An  attractive  make-up  is  es¬ 
sential  now-a-days  to  success — to  reach  the  pub¬ 
lic — and  our  artists  who  are  among  our  busiest 
women  have  generously  devoted  their  scant  leis¬ 
ure  to  help  us.  Mrs.  May  Wilson  Preston  will 
contribute  illustrations  for  six  installments  of 
Mrs.  Pearce  Bailey’s  Portia  studies,  the  first  of 
which  appears  this  month.  Mrs.  Preston  is  too 
well-known  to  need  an  introduction  from  us,  but 
we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  her  out 
loud  for  this  great  service.  Miss  Esther  An¬ 
drews  and  Miss  Jessie  Banks  have  generously 
co-operated  with  us  also,  and  we  thank  them 
also  for  putting  their  great  talents  in  aid  of  the 
cause. 


We  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  Assembly  Dis¬ 
trict  Leaders  for  their  prompt  and  interesting  re¬ 
sponses  this  month  to  requests  for  news  of  their 
work  and  for  help  in  pushing  subscriptions  and 
sales  for  “The  Woman  Voter.”  It  is  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  editor  in  the  midst  of  much  hard  and 
racking  labor  to  feel  the  strong  support  of  so 
many  workers  in  the  field. 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  spending- 
woman  is  the  support  of  the  daily  and  periodical 
publications.  Some  interesting  insight  was  given 
the  editor  the  other  day  into  the  recognition  of 
this  fact  by  experienced  journalists  in  controlling 
editorial  and  business  policies.  The  suffragists 
in  New  York  City  spend  millions  a  year,  and  if 
they  would  patronize  the  advertisers  in  “The 
Woman  Voter”  as  they  should,  we  could  publish 
a  magazine  that  would  riot  take  second  rank  in 
literary  quality  or  artistic  finish  to  any  in  the 
country.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  worth 
something  to  the  cause? 


Five  thousand  new  subscriptions  before  the 
new  year !  Let  us  add  that  to  our  list  of  accomp¬ 
lishments.  Five  thousand  messages  sent  into  five 
thousand  new  homes  where  the  cause  is  opposed 
now  or  only  weakly  supported.  Wouldn’t  that 
be  worth  while?  When  the  Republican  Party,  in 
1896  undertook  to  educate  the  country  into  the 


gold  standard,  the  newspapers  and  periodicals 
were  the  chief  instruments  used.  This  is  a  hint 
for  the  party. 


We  have  planned  this  number  largely  for  col¬ 
lege  women  in  order  to  show  them  that  education 
has  some  relation  to  the  problems  of  common 
life. 


We  feel  that  the  teachers  of  New  York  were 
wrong  in  their  agreement  to  endorse  the  poli¬ 
ticians  who  put  through  their  Equal  Pay  bill.  As 
a  principle  this  policy  is  at  fault  for  the  reason 
that  legislators  are  there  to  make  laws  in  the 
common  interest.  That  is  their  plain  duty.  If 
they  do  so  in  one  case  and  are  derelict  in  other 
ways,  they  deserve  censure  rather  than  praise. 
The  men  who  put  through  the  Equal  Pay  bill  are 
men  who  oppose  equal  rights  and  many  other 
democratic  proposals.  Of  course,  the  teachers 
are  glad  for  their  victory  and  we  rejoice  with 
them,  too.  At  the  same  time  we  do  not  see  how 
the  teachers  who  have  felt  their  own  discrimina¬ 
tions  so  keenly  can  turn  around  and  support 
whole-heartedly  the  men  who  champion  still 
greater  discriminations  against  women — the  den¬ 
ial  of  the  right  to  have  a  voice  in  determining 
such  matters.  This  is  selfish  and  short-sighted 
and  we  note  with  delight  a  dissension  in  the  ranks 
of  the  teachers. 


“The  Woman  Voter”  will  appear  on  the  news¬ 
stands  with  this  issue  and  we  hope  there  will  be 
a  good  rush  for  copies.  Let  every  suffragist  urge 
her  friends  to  buy  it  and  set  them  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  herself. 


The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  is  officially  at  home 
from  4-6  at  the  new  social  headquarters,  120 
West  81st  Street,  the  second  Wednesday  of  each 
month.  Come  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  December 
13. 

Heretofore  this  attractive  suffrage  home, 
which  was  made  possible  by  the  enthusiasm  and 
energy  of  members  of  the  15th  Assembly  Dis¬ 
trict,  especially  Mrs.  Krerner,  has  been  financed 
by  outside  capital,  which  made  the  party’s  pos¬ 
ition  none  too  secure.  Now,  however,  through 
the  generosity  of  our  city  Chairman,  Mrs.  Pen- 
field,  the  house  is  thrown  open  to  the  party  free 
of  charge.  Mrs.  Penfield  asks  that  all  districts 
wishing  a  place  for  meeting  consider  this  as  open 
to  them,  simply  at  the  nominal  sum  of  $1.50, 
which  will  cover  lighting,  service,  etc.  After  the 
house  has  returned  the  capital  invested,  it  is  Mrs. 
Penfield’s  desire  to  have  it  run  on  a  profit  shar¬ 
ing  basis  for  the  party. 
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THE  WAGE-EARNERS’  SUFFRAGE  LEAGUE 


The  Wage-Earners’  League  held  its  organiza¬ 
tion  meeting  at  212  Metropolitan  Tower,  on  No¬ 
vember  13,  with  twenty-five  charter  members. 
Great  enthusiasm  was  manifested  by  the  women 
and  Publicity,  Literature,  Petition,  and  Open-Air 
Meeting  Committees  were  formed.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  to  admit  members  only  to  the  regular  fort¬ 
nightly  meetings  but  to  hold  informal  meetings 
on  alternate  Monday  nights,  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  others  who  come  to  learn  about 
suffrage,  for  discussing  labor  laws,  and  for  train¬ 
ing  working  women  as  speakers.  The  open-air 
meetings  have  been  started  at  Spring  and  Mac- 
dougal  streets,  near  the  Butterick  establishment. 


COLLEGE  WOMAN  AND  WORKING  WOMAN  PULLING 
TOGETHER  IN  THE  RECENT  '‘SHIRT  WAIST” 
STRIKE  IN  NEW  YORK 


THe  Woman  Voter 
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F1H  Ttlf  AUDIBLY  DIMCT3 


MANHATTAN 


HERETOFORE  leaders  have  been  a  bit 
negligent  with  regard  to  sending  in  the 
data  about  district  activities.  For  this  Decem¬ 
ber  number,  however,  there  came  such  a  shower 
of  letters  about  meetings,  new  headquarters, 
prominent  acquisitions  among  men  and  women, 
and  future  plans  that  we  should  have  to  devote 
six  pages  of  the  magazine  to  this  story  if  we 
put  in  all  the  news.  As  that  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  obviously  unfair  to  discriminate 
among  the  districts,  we  shall  have  to  summarize 
the  material  hoping  that  none  of  the  inspiration 
will  be  lost  thereby. 

There  are  several  names  that  stand  out  con¬ 
spicuously  as  of  women  who  have  achieved 
things  in  the  past  month  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  one  leader  states  it : 

Under  the  watchword  that  no  chain  is  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link,  each  captain  has  gone  to 
work  with  a  will  to  strengthen  her  election  dis¬ 
trict  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  sending  out  workers 
for  new  enrollments  and  by  canvassing  among 
those  already  enrolled  for  new  workers  and  for 
subscriptions  to  “The  Woman  Voter,”  the  weak¬ 
est  districts,  through  a  friendly  rivalry,  will  soon 
take  their  places  beside  the  strongest. 

Open  air  meetings  have  continued  all  through 
November  and  Miss  Freeman,  Miss  Rankin,  Miss 
Swinnerton,  Mrs.  Kremer  and  Miss  Klatschken 
have  done  valiant  service  in  educating  the  people 
of  the  street. 

In  the  1st,  2nd,  4th,  and  8th  Assembly  Dis¬ 
tricts  there  are  some  splendid  captains  and  work¬ 
ers  who,  in  a  quiet  way,  are  making  their 
faith  in  woman  suffrage  felt  throughout  the  shops 
and  the  homes  and  even  in  the  political  life  of 
the  district. 

In  the  3rd,  remarkable  talent  has  been 
found  among  some  of  the  younger  women, 
who  besides  being  wage-earning  women,  are 
in  many  cases  profound  students  of  social 
conditions.  We  find  that  many  of  these  already 
over-burdened  girls  hesitate  to  take  the  Leader¬ 
ship,  but  we  hope  by  next  month  to  report  its  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  one  of  them.  In  the  meantime  some 
street  meetings  have  been  held,  new  enrollments 
gained  and  all  possible  workers  are  being  stimu¬ 
lated  to  further  activity. 


The  11th  Assembly  District  announces  a  meet¬ 
ing  for  December  1st,  at  8  P.  M.,  at  Hartley 
House,  413  West  46th  Street. 

The  12th  had  a  very  successful  meeting  at  the 
Friends’  Seminary,  October  3rd.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  meeting  is  the  more  pleasing 
in  that  the  club  lacks  several  months  of  being 
a  year  old  and  is  working  in  a  district  where  ex¬ 
tremes  meet.  The  12th  Assembly  District  com¬ 
prises  the  one  time  aristocratic  section  of  Stuy- 
vesant  Square  and  its  environs,  where  still  many 
of  the  descendants  of  some  of  New  York’s  most 
famous  families  live,  and  yet  where  are  also 
many  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  Working 
Girls’  Homes  are  in  the  locality,  and  some  fifteen 
or  more  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  It  is  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  club  to  make  a  special  effort  to  reach 
the  girls  in  these  homes  and  the  nurses  in  these 
hospitals,  whose  influence  should  be  farther 
spreading  than  merely  the  12th  Assembly  District, 
and  Miss  Freeman’s  address  and  the  consequent 
inspiration  and  enthusiasm  gave  a  distinct  im¬ 
petus  to  the  work  in  this  direction. 

The  district  will  hold  another  meeting  on  De¬ 
cember  4th,  at  the  Friend’s  Seminary,  16th  Street 
and  Stuyvesant  Square. 

In  the  13th  Assembly  District  a  great  deal  of 
work  has  been  done  recently.  Miss  Quesada  did 
some  excellent  canvassing  before  the  convention. 
Since  that  time  Miss  Jeannette  Rankin  has  been 
working  in  the  district  in  a  systematic  manner. 
A  clubroom  has  been  opened  up  as  a  centre  for 
the  district  life  and  the  first  meeting  will  be  held 
November  27th,  to  arrange  for  the  regular  meet¬ 
ings  to  be  held  the  second  Monday  in  each  month. 

The  15th  is  rejoicing  that  its  Club  House  is 
now  on  a  secure  basis.  Further  details  of  this 
support  are  given  among  the  editorial  notes. 
There  are  no  women  in  the  movement  who  re¬ 
spond  more  readily  to  emergency  calls  than  Mrs. 
Kremer  and  Miss  Klatschken,  of  this  district,  and 
we  are  glad  that  the  fine  work  begun  in  their 
own  district  is  to  be  placed  upon  a  permanent 
footing. 

The  17th  has  sent  out  a  very  unique  and  in¬ 
teresting  appeal  throughout  the  district  from 
which  returns  must  inevitably  come. 

In  the  19th  Assembly  District,  under  the 
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chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Woolston  and  the  able 
assistance  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Kones  and  Mrs. 
Ethel  McClintock  Adamson,  the  Captains 
Aid  Committee  is  arranging  a  series  of  parlor 
meetings  to  be  held  in  turn  in  each  election  dis¬ 
trict,  thereby  to  arouse  the  neighborhood  spirit 
and  to  attract  those  at  one’s  immediate  door  to 
investigate  the  suffrage  cause. 

The  20th  Assembly  District  held  its  first  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  season  on  October  11th.  As  this  was 
one  of  the  latest  districts  to  be  organized,  it  is 
encouraging  to  learn  that  another  meeting  is  to 
be  held  very  soon  and  that  Mrs.  Buchhold  has 
taken  hold  of  the  work  with  much  enthusiasm. 

The  21st  has  voted  for  a  euchre  party  to  in¬ 
crease  the  funds,  and  it  is  to  be  held  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Miss  Jennie  Burningham,  202  West 
138th  Street,  Friday,  December  8th.  A  Dance 
will  be  given  on  January  5th,  1912,  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  G.  S.  Mulliner,  640  Riverside  Drive. 
Euchre  tickets  at  $1.00,  can  be  had  by  applica¬ 
tion  to  Mrs.  Plimpton. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Freeman  will  be  the  speaker 
at  the  next  meeting,  on  Thursday,  December  7th, 
at  8  P.  M.,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Gardner 
Hirons,  131  West  136th  Street. 

Mrs.  John  Bolles,  of  the  23rd,  with  the  aid  of 
Mrs.  Montague  Glass,  arranged  a  very  success¬ 
ful  meeting  on  Saturday,  the  18th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  at  Elalidon  Court,  at  Broadway  and  153rd 
Street,  in  its  Recreation  Hall. 

A  meeting  at  the  Republican  Club  of  the  25th 
Assembly  District,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Howe, 

.  G 

BRONX. 

35th  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT. 

The  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  35th  As¬ 
sembly  District  was  held  Monday  evening,  No¬ 
vember  6th,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Wm.  Swan, 
District  Leader.  A  full  and  open  discussion  of 
the  coming  winter’s  plans  was  entered  into  en¬ 
thusiastically  by  all  the  captains  present.  Sev¬ 
eral  new  captains  volunteered  to  take  charge  of 
the  unmanned  election  districts.  Owing  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  it  was  decided  to 
hold  another  meeting  on  the  evening  of  Novem¬ 
ber  10th,  for  a  continuance  of  discussing  plans 
by  a  larger  number  of  captains. 

The  District  Leader  and  captains  are  also  plan¬ 
ning  to  raise  funds  to  carry  on  the  winter’s  work. 
Definite  dates  for  mass  meetings  have  not  yet 
been  arranged  for. 

On  Saturday,  November  25th,  a  Euchre  Party 
will  be  held  at  2387  Grand  Avenue,  from  2  to 
5  P.  M.  The  tickets  are  fifty  cents;  refresh¬ 
ments  will  be  served  and  prizes  awarded.  The 
proceeds  will  be  used  in  carrying  on  the  district 
work. 


was  held  November  11.  A  number  of  the  poli¬ 
ticians  were  present.  Among  others  was  Mr. 
Stoddard,  the  new  Assemblyman,  who  had  given 
us  only  a  half-way  pledge  with  his  expression  of 
sympathy  and  good  will,  but  not  the  promise  that 
we  feel  that  we  should  legitimately  demand  of 
the  men  who  will  represent  us  in  Albany.  One 
of  the  features  of  the  evening  was  a  discussion 
of  Mr.  Stoddard  and  his  attitude  on  the  passing 
of  a  resolution  calling  upon  him  to  endorse  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Amendment.  This  was  getting 
rather  personal  undoubtedly,  but  a  feeling  of 
most  perfect  good  will  prevailed  throughout 
the  meeting.  Near  the  close,  Mr.  Stoddard  came 
out  strongly  for  suffrage. 

The  25th  Assembly  District  is  able  to  report 
all  27  captaincies  filled  and  no  dead  timber  among 
them.  A  canvasser  is  engaged  and  at  work. 

On  November  10th,  a  reception  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Penfield  was  held  at  the  attractive  home  of 
Mrs.  Elwyn  Barron,  107  Waverly  Place. 

On  November  11th  a  crowded  and  enthusiastic 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Madison  Square  Re¬ 
publican  Club.  The  speakers  were  Mr.  Frederic 
Howe,  Miss  Jeannette  Rankin,  Mrs.  Forbes  Rob¬ 
ertson  Hale  and  Mr.  Gilbert  E.  Roe.  Mr.  Roe 
made  a  remarkable  speech.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  present  it  was  the  best  suffrage  talk  ever 
heard  by  a  man. 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  6th  a  recep¬ 
tion  to  Mrs.  Laidlaw  will  be  held  at  the  home  of 

{Manhattan  continued  on  page  jj) 


QUEENS. 

4th  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT. 

The  4th  Assembly  District  of  Queens  has  three 
district  suffrage  clubs.  The  Woman  Suffrage' 
Club  of  Jamaica,  the  Equal  Franchise  Society  of 
Flushing  and  the  Suffrage  Club  of  Bayside. 
These  clubs  hold  monthly  meetings.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  Jamaica  Club  will  be  a  Thimble 
Party  on  December  6th.  We  meet  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  election  districts  and  try  to  get  the  women 
who  are  not  yet  suffragists,  to  attend.  They 
bring  their  sewing,  listen  to  the  reading  of  some 
suffrage  article  for  an  hour  (and  by  the  way, 
suggestions  as  to  articles  for  these  readings  would 
be  very  welcome)  and  then  discuss  the  article 
read  and  give  their  personal  objections  to  equal 
suffrage,  which  we  try  to  overcome.  We  make 
a  few  converts  at  every  meeting. 

The  Flushing  Club  meets  on  the  first  Thursday 
of  each  month.  It  is  a  much  larger  organization 
than  the  one  in  Jamaica,  holds  its  meetings  in 
the  League  building  and  generally  has  one  or 
two  public  speakers. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  LETTER  OF  A  CER¬ 
TAIN  PARTY. 

Room  212,  Metropolitan  Tower 
Dear  Santa  Claus : 

I  need  so  much  I  don’t  know  where  to  begin. 
I  must  have  a  table  for  my  office  (about  two  to 
three  feet  square — any  old  wood).  I’d  like  more 
tea  cups  and  another  waste  paper  basket  and  an 
electric  heater.  Most  of  all  I  want  a  house,  or 
the  means  of  getting  a  house,  for  my  offices  and 
parties.  I’m  getting  much  too  big  for  my  quar¬ 
ters  and  I  feel  so  cramped.  Please  let  me  expand 
and  grow.  I  need  money  to  go  on  with  my  life. 
Do  what  you  can  for  me.  Every  little  helps. 

Lovingly, 

Woman  Suffrage  Party. 


THE  way  in  which  men  regard  suffrage 
merely  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  them¬ 
selves  is  well  illustrated  by  the  recent  vote  in 
Los  Angeles.  The  vote  there  went  far  below 
all  expectations  as  the  city  was  known  to  have  a 
splendid  showing  of  persons  who  accepted  the 
principle  of  equal  suffrage.  The  trouble  was 
that  the  business  men  were  afraid  the  women 
sympathized  with  the  McNamaras  and  would 
vote  for  the  Socialist  candidate  for  mayor  if  they 
were  enfranchised. 


Advocates  of  woman  suffrage  in  Mississippi 
will  this  year  present  in  their  Legislature  a  bill 
asking  for  the  submission  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  granting  full  suffrage  to  women. 
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The  Xmas 
STOCKING 

cmm  part 


A  CERTAIN  PARTY 
IS  A0OOT  THREE  YEARS  OLD 
Just  tup  age  when  christma 
May  se  A  special  joy,  A  Pa  ns 
AND  Sorrow.  IT  RESTS  WITH  You 
CENTlE  READER  AND  YOU -THOSE  IN  d- 
RE CATION  WITH  THE  PARTY, TO  MAKE  IT 

THE  ONE  OR  THE  OTHER, 

ON  OECEMBER  l3T  A  STOCKING 

like  number  1  will  be  hungup  in 
SUITE  212., METROPOLITAN  BUILDUP  PAR 
CERTAIN  PARTY.  TWENTY-Five  Day's  it 
CAN  HANG.  WILL  You  SEE  TO  IT  THAT  o 
)(IV\AS  IMORNINC,  IT  Wl LL-RESEM8L6 

Stocking  number  z  ? 

See  elsewhere  Yolk  miss  certain 
Party’s  Letter  to  Santa  claus 

E  PEAR  TRUSTING  CHILD, LET  H£ 
Not  6E  disappointed. 

Send  gifts  carl 

HELEN  GRIFFITH 

PAY  NURSE 
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PLATFORM  OF  THE  WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE  PARTY. 

( Continued ' ftom  page  14) 

9.  We  repeat  our  plea  for  the  appointment 
of  women  as  judges  and  magistrates  in  the  courts 
in  order  that  the  interests  of  women  and  children 
may  be  better  safe-guarded. 

10.  We  express  our  deepest  appreciation  of 
what  our  English  sisters  have  done  for  the  wom¬ 
an’s  movement  the  world  over  and  urge  our  own 
women  to  exhibit  equal  self-sacrifice  and  loyalty 
as  occasions  may  arise. 

11.  We  _  call  upon  New  York  to  follow  the 
example  of  Wisconsin,  Kansas  and  the  other 
States  where  a  referendum  has  been  submitted  to 
the  people  on  the  question  of  equal  suffrage. 

•  Mr.  McElligot  told  our  women  that  he  repre¬ 
sents  the  people,  but  that  women  are  not  people. 

Mr.  Foley  told  our  women  that  he  recognizes 
that  Woman  Suffrage  is  a  world  movement  and 
will  come,  but  he  has  opposed  it  for  five  years 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  because  he  just  doesn’t 
want  women  to  vote. 

In  spite  of  the  attitude  of  men  like  these,  we 
had  a  majority  of  all  nominees  pledged  to  stand 
for  suffrage,  if  elected,  and  we  are  glad  to  re¬ 
port  that  we  have  a  majority  of  the  elected  men 
with  us. 


BROADWAY  THEATRE  MEETING. 

On  Sunday  evening,  December  3rd,  in  the 
Broadway  Theatre,  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party 
will  hold  a  suffrage  mass  meeting.  The  topic  for 
the  evening  is  the  “Conservation  of  Religious 
Forces,”  especially  as  they  relate  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  women  into  the  electorate.  The  speakers 
will  be  the  Reverend  Percy  Grant,  Dr.  James 
Ecob,  and  Rev.  Marie  Jenney  Howe.  An  invita¬ 
tion  has  also  been  extended  to  the  new  mayor 
of  Schenectady,  who  was  formerly  a  clergyman. 


One  indication  of  the  healthy  suffrage  senti¬ 
ment  within  the  Party  organization  in  Man¬ 
hattan,  is  that  at  the  great  convention  at  Car¬ 
negie  Hall  there  were  not  less  than  five  dele¬ 
gates  from  every  one  of  the  thirty  districts  in 
that  borough.  In  most  cases,  of  course,  the  full 
delegation  of  eighteen  turned  out  gallantly.  Out 
of  a  possible  540  delegates  which  the  borough 
could  have  had,  if  there  had  been  full  eighteen 
from  every  Assembly  District,  there  were  actu¬ 
ally  402.  Think  what  that  means  potentially  for 
the  work  of  the  coming  year.  In  every  part  and 
section  of  this  great  cosmopolitan  borough  in 
every  political  unit  there  is  a  group  of  women 
who  came  way  from  the  convention  concentrated 
and  pledged  to  further  effort. 


WHO  SAID  “DOMESTIC  SCIENCE?” 
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CHILDREN’S  PAGE 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  FIFE— II. 

By  Edith  Bailey 


FIFI  and  Mademoiselle  found  themselves  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  middle  of  a  broad,  white  road. 
Naughty  Pedro,  the  pony,  had  run  away  and 
dumped  them  out  and  Nurse  had  run  after 
Pedro. 

Mademoiselle  lay  sprawled  out  with  her  hat 
pulled  over  one  eye.  She  looked  as  if  she  were 
saying  bad  words  under  her  breath. 

“Now,  Mademoiselle,”  laughed  Fifi,  “it  is  only 
an  adventure.  I  love  adventures !”  She  jumped 
up,  dusted  herself  off,  and  then,  because  the 
French  lady  was  so  obstinate,  shook  and  slapped 
her  till  the  doll’s  eyes  rattled  in  her  head. 

Just  then  the  Ragged  Boy  came  down  the  road. 
Fie  was  whistling  and  swinging  a  tin  pail. 
“Hello,”  he  called,  “wot’s  up?” 


Fifi  told  him.  “We  are  not  a  bit  hurt,”  she 
said,  “but  Mademoiselle  is  as  cross  as  two  sticks 
about  it.” 

“Wal,”  said  the  boy,  “no  use  standin’  in  the 
road  all  day.  Better  come  berryin’.” 

“Is  berryin’  fun?” 

“You  bet,”  nodded  the  Boy;  “you  git  five  cents 
a  quart.” 

“I  don’t  care 'about  money,”  Fifi  sniffed.  “I 
have  always  had  such  a  lot.” 

“I  ain’t,”  said  the  Boy. 

“You  must  not  say  ‘ain’t,’  ”  frowned  Fifi.  “It 
is  bad  grammar.” 

“Are  yer  cornin’  ?”  asked  the  Boy. 

“Of  course,  but  I  won’t  bring  Mademoiselle.” 

“Ain’t,  isn’t  it  a  blessing  she  can’t  talk  ?” 
winked  the  Boy. 

“She  can  a  little,”  sighed  Fifi,  looking  back  at 
the  French  doll  whose  black  eyes  seemed  fol¬ 
lowing  them  like  angry  hornets. 

The  Boy  led  Fifi  “over  hill,  over  dale,  through 
bush,  through  briar”  and  finally  into  a  shiny  black 
bog,  where  she  lost  both  little  pink  slippers. 
“What  fun  to  go  barefoot,”  laughed  Fifi.  Her 
feet  were  scratched  and  bleeding,  but  she  did  not 
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mind  that ;  she  did  not  mind  that  her  arms  and 
hands  were  crimson  with  berry  juice,  that  her 
lace  dress  was  in  tatters,  and  that  a  bramble, 
tearing  off  her  hair  ribbon,  let  her  hair,  all  out  of 
curl,  hang  down  before  her  eyes.  She  just 
wanted  to  fill  her  beribboned  hat  with  berries 
before  the  Boy’s  pail  was  full. 

The  Boy  had  said  to  her,  “I  guess  you  will 
soon  git  tired  and  quit.” 

Fifd  wanted  to  show  him  that  girls  were  as 
good  as  boys  and  just  as  quick  at  berrying.  So 
she  picked  and  picked  although  her  arms  were 
very  tired  and  her  back  had  a  queer  ache  and 
little  drops  of  moisture  gathered  on  her  fore¬ 
head  and  then  ran  in  smudges  down  her  cheeks. 

“My  hat  is  full,”  she  panted  joyfully.  “My 
hat  is  just  as  full  as  it  can  hold.” 

The  Boy  paused,  frowning.  “Gee,”  he  said, 
“that’s  right.”  He  added,  because  he  wanted  to 
be  just  with  Fifi  even  if  she  were  only  a  girl: 
“Your  hat  holds  more  than  my  pail.” 

A  pillar  of  dust  rolled  down  the  road  and  out 
of  it,  like  the  moon  shaking  clear  of  a  cloud,  glit¬ 
tered  a  big  green  automobile.  Within  this  sat 
Fifi’s  father  and  mother  and  Mademoiselle.  The 
mother  stared  at  Fifi  but  never  knew  in  the 


ragged,  dirty,  little  gild  her  own  dainty,  doll, 
child.  “Let  us  ask  these  beggar  children  if  they 
have  seen  our  darling,”  she  began. 

“Mamma !”  shrieked  Fifi.  “See  all  the  ber¬ 
ries  I  have  picked.” 

But  Fifi’s  mamma  would  not  look.  She 
scolded  and  tears  of  anger  shone  in  her  lovely 
blue  eyes.  “Don’t  touch  me,”  she  said.  “You 
will  soil  my  dress,  you  dirty  child.  Mademoiselle 
is  my  little  girl,  now.”  And  she  cuddled  the 
French  doll,  who  looked  out  of  the  window  pre¬ 
tending  she  did  not  know  Fifi  and  would  not 
speak  to  her  if  she  did. 

But  Fifi’s  father  only  laughed.  He  held  her 
on  his  lap  all  the  way  home  and  Fifi  whispered 
in  his  ear  the  afternoon’s  adventure.  “You  en¬ 
joyed  yourself,  anyhow,  didn’t  you,  pet?”  said 
her  father. 

“Oh,  daddy,  I  never  had  such  a  good  time  in 
my  life,”  Fifi  murmured,  but  too  low  for  mamma 
and  Mademoiselle  to  hear. 

That  night  when  a  very  tired  Fifi  was  going 
to  bed,  she  told  Nurse:  “Put  away  Mademoiselle. 
I  am  tired  of  playing  with  dolls.  I  like  to  go 
berrying  better.” 

(To  be  continued ) 


Mrs.  Van  der  Duzen,  to  Anti-Suffragists  : 
‘‘Ladies,  politics  are  far  too  grimy  for  us.  No 
woman  can  touch  them  without  hopelessly  de¬ 
grading  herself.” 


Mrs.  Van  der  Duzen,  at  her  “pet”  charity: 
‘‘Little  boys  and  girls  !  Ours  is  a  glorious  gov¬ 
ernment.  You  must  love  the  flag,  and  always 
be  patriotic.” 
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A  FRANCHISE  DEAR. 

{Continued,  from  page  io) 

Mrs.  Conover  sized  up  the  situation  quietly, 
incredulous,  yet  concerned  in  spite  of  herself. 

“Why  hasn’t  he  fired  you  before?  I’ve  been 
to  more’n  one  meeting  lately.” 

“He’s  just  beginning  to  get  wind  of  your  goin’s 
on.  Of  course  everybody  goes  to  the  meetings — 
that  ain’t  so  bad,  but  the  procession’s  different. 
The  Consoomers’  Gas  and  Electric  won’t  stand 
for  it.  They  expect  us  to  keep  all  our  folks  in 
line.” 

“  ’Course  they’d  back  the  City  Hall  gang — 
they  want  to  be  allowed  to  keep  on  stealing  from 
the  people!  Well,  they  ain’t  going  to  bully  me 
into  voting  their  dirty  ticket,”  announced  Mrs. 
Conover  decidedly.  “It’s  bad  enough  if  they’ve 
scared  you  into  it.  Besides,  I  ain’t  so  sure  they’d 
fire  you.  Mrs.  Shelby  says  it’s  the  way  with 
these  big  corporations  to  do  all  sorts  of  threaten¬ 
ing  and  bluffing  just  before  election.” 

This  final  touch  of  skepticism  left  Conover  in 
a  white  rage. 

“Looky  here,  I  won’t  take  none  of  your  non¬ 
sense!  I  reckon  I’m  master  here,  and  I  ain’t 
going  to  let  any  tomfoolery  of  yours  lose  me  my 
job - 

“Your  job !”  She  retreated  before  him  quiver¬ 
ing.  “Is  that  all  that  matters?  Let  me  tell  you, 
Tim  Conover,  that  for  two  cents  I’d  quit  my  job! 
I’ve  been  a  good  wife  to  you,  and  Lord  knows 
I’ve  stood  a  lot  from  you.  But  if  you  talk  to 
me  like  that  again,”  she  walked  with  dignity  to 
the  outer  door  and  flung  it  open,  “I’ll  beat  it  out 
of  that  door  quick  as  a  wink  and  no  whistling  me 
back !” 

Beaten  at  his  last  stand,  he  slowly  wilted,  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a  sudden  understanding  of  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  her. 

“I  didn’t  mean  no  harm,”  he  muttered.  “You 
take  me  up  too  quick.  Honest,  Annis,  I  didn’t 
cook  up  that  story.  Peters  told  me  to-day  that 
the  boss  kinda  had  his  eye  on  me,  for  fear  I 
wouldn’t  stand  pat,  all  ’cause  of  you.  What’s 
come  over  you?  P’raps  you’d  like  to  see  me 
fired,  out  of  spite !” 

“Spite  nothing!”  she.  returned,  shrewdly 
measuring  the  appeal  in  his  voice.  “I  just  can  t 
see  why  I  should  do  all  the  giving  up,  that’s  all.” 

“What  d’ye  mean?” 

“Why,  when  you’re  putting  Danny  out  to 
work,  so  you  can  have  more  time  and  money  to 
spend  at  Lahey’s,  you’re  having  a  good  time  all 
right,  but  you  ain’t  doing  what’s  best  for  me  and 
the  children.  When  I’m  marching  in  that  pro¬ 
cession,  I’m  having  a  fine  time,  but  according 
to  you,  I  ain’t  doing  what’s  best  for  us  all.  Now 
why  shouldn’t  I  do  as  I  please,  same  as  you?” 


He  mopped  his  brow  in  a  kind  of  daze. 

“I  see  what  ails  you,  Annis,  and  I  reckon 
you’re  right  about  Danny.  Now  see  here,  if 
you’ll  give  up  this  marching  business,  I’ll  see  that 
the  kid  quits  the  L.  R.  T.  at  once  and  goes  back 
to  school.” 

“There’s  no  use  asking  me  to  vote  for  that 
City  Hall  gang - ” 

“You  needn’t  vote  at  all  this  election,  then 
there’ll  be  no  kick  coming.  If  you’ll  do  it,  I’ll 
cut  out  Lahey’s !”  he  cried  desperately.  “That’s 
straight  goods,  Annis.  I  won’t  go  there  nor  any 
other  place  ever  again  !” 

“How’m  I  to  know  you  won’t  break  your  prom¬ 
ises  the  day  after  election?  Am  I  to  give  up  my 
first  vote  with  no  more’n  that  to  go  on?” 

He  had  not  fallen  too  low  to  wince  at  that. 
“My  word  don’t  seem  to  count  for  much  with 
you !”  Chagrin  mingled  with  resentment  in  his 
voice. 

“No,  it  don’t.  D’ye  blame  me?” 

Slowly  he  shook  his  head,  his  eyes  falling  be¬ 
fore  the  accusation  in  hers,  and  a  dull,  shamed 
crimson  stealing  into  his  face. 

“But  there  was  a  time  when  it  counted,”  she 
went  on  softly,  “before  you  began  going  to 
Fahey’s.  Then  you  cared  whether  the  kids  and 
me  lived  or  died.” 

“I  do  yet!”  he  protested,  shuffling  uneasily. 
“You’re  awful  hard  on  me,  Annis !  Looky  here, 
I’ll  show  you  my  word’s  worth  something.  I’ve 
said  I’ll  cut  out  Fahey’s  for  keeps,  and  I  mean  it. 
And  I’ll  keep  Danny  in  school  if  I  have  to  lam 
him  reg’lar.  If  you’re  afraid,  you  can  keep  tab 
on  me.  Ask  anybody  if  I  go  to  Fahey’s — ask 
Sam  Dugan.  He’s  always  there.  Then,  if  I 
break  my  word,  you  can — do  any  old  thing  you 
like !” 

Finding  herself  hard-pressed  by  the  pleading 
in  his  voice,  she  hesitated  and  caught  her  breath 
sharply,  and  took  the  plunge  with  firm  lips  and 
steady  voice. 

“It’s  a  bargain.  I’ll  keep  my  part,  if  you  keep 
yours.” 

She  waited  several  days  until  Danny  had  re¬ 
turned,  squelched  and  disconsolate  to  school,  and 
she  had  been  assured  by  the  best  evidence  ob¬ 
tainable,  that  Tim  no  longer  frequented  Fahey's. 
Then  she  summoned  courage  to  tell  Mrs.  Shelby 
of  her  pact,  and  was  much  amazed  when  that 
lady  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  patted  her 
shoulder  comfortingly. 

“It’s  all  right.  You’re  made  of  good  stuff. 
Now,  don’t  worry  about  your  vote — it’s  good 
again  next  election.  Besides,  we’re  going  to  win 
without  your  vote,  and  that  means  good-bye  to 
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Fahey  and  all  his  tribe.  Even  our  friends  the 
corporations  are  admitting  their  chances  are 
slim.” 

Mrs.  Shelby  was  right.  After  years  of  almost 
undisputed  sway,  powerfully  organized  and  en¬ 
trenched  in  corruption,  the  ‘‘City  Hall  gang”  and 
its  ticket  went  down  to  defeat ;  and  the  cry  went 
broadcast  over  a  “gang”-ridden  land,  “the  women 
did  it!” 

To  Annis  Conover,  it  was  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  campaign  ever  fought.  The  evening  before 
election,  she  stood  upon  the  curbstone  and 
watched  with  shining  eyes,  the  great  cheering, 
torch-bearing  procession  file  past ;  and  in  the  au¬ 
ditorium,  she  sat  breathless  and  rapt  through 
every  speech.  Election  day  was  one  brief  round 
of  anxious  and  excited  speculation,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  almost  one  of  thanksgiving,  tempered 
by  a  wistful  regret  that  her  rejoicing  would  not 
be  shared  by  Conover,  and  by  a  growing  dread 
that  the  victory  would  anger  him  into  breaking 
his  promises,  which,  prior  to  election  day,  had 
been  kept  to  the  letter.  It  was  with  apprehen¬ 
sion  then,  that  she  heard  his  home-coming  step 
that  evening. 

“There  was  a  fight  at  Fahey’s  last  night,”  were 
his  first  words  as  he  entered  the  kitchen.  “Too 
much  election  booze.  Dugan  told  me  one  man 
was  killed  and  a  lot  of  ’em  cut  up.  Cops  pinched 
the  whole  outfit  including  Fahey,  and  closed  the 
place.” 

“I  bet  you’re  glad  you  weren’t  mixed  up  in  it.” 
She  smiled  shyly  at  him,  much  relieved  to  see 
that  a  more  cheerful,  wholesome  air  had  replaced 
his  taciturnity  of  the  past  week. 

“Well,  I  guess!  Say,  Annis,  the  paper  says 
there’s  going  to  be  fireworks  downtown  to-night 
in  honor  of  Larwell’s  election.  How’d  you  like 
to  go?” 

The  little  woman  straightened  up  suddenly  and 
stared  at  him  in  his  embarrassment,  with  quiver¬ 
ing  lips  and  filling  eyes. 

“Sure!”  she  said,  still  smiling. 


HOME  AND  STATE. 

(< Continued,  from  page  5) 

Russia  says  to  her  friend  the  Countess  Natalia, 
apropos  of  her  home : 

“What  happiness  is  yours !  To  be  able  to  ex¬ 
tend  toward  all  a  helping  hand ;  to  be  able  to 
meet  all  needs,  creating  a  little  paradise  of  joy 
and  bliss  only  with  the  heart’s  desire ! 

Catherine  was  a  woman,  but  here  she  does 
not  speak  as  woman  but  as  regent  of  the  greatest 
kingdom  on  earth.  She  knew  what  every  states¬ 
man  knows:  that  the  State  can  enforce  order 
and  procure  defence;  yet  she  was  permeated 


with  the  feeling  of  its  limitations,  and  its  help¬ 
lessness  in  many  ways. 

Where  is  the  State  in  which  there  are  no  un¬ 
protected  children,  wherein  no  budding  genius 
is  crushed,  but  where  all  its  young  are  lovingly 
nurtured  ? 

Where  is  the  State  that  gives  to  all  its  aged 
poor  the  protection  and  respect  due  those  who 
are  nearing  the  end  of  this  life?  Where  is  the 
State  that  punishes  offenders  only  with  the  idea 
of  correction  and  development  ?  Where  is  the 
State  that  utilizes  every  talent  and  where  the 
unfortunate  receives  as  much  thoughtful  corn 
sideration  as  the  most  favored? 

Where  is  the  State  which  does  not  embody 
alien  peoples  it  cannot  care  for?  Where  is  the 
State  which  gives  to  all  the  opportunity  of  liv¬ 
ing  their  own  lives,  so  long  as  they  do  not  dis¬ 
turb  the  harmony  of  the  whole?  Where  is  the 
State  wherein  none  of  its  members  may  go  to 
waste  in  idleness,  drunkenness,  and  in  shameless 
living? 

Perhaps  you  will  answer  that  this  is  not  the 
business  of  the'  State.  It  stands  for  law  dnd 
order.  But  if  such  is  the  case,  why  does  it 
meddle  with  all  these  other  matters?  It  does 
so  because  it  knows  that  the  State  which  does 
not  create  happiness  cannot  prosper.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  its  welfare  to  be  beloved  by  high  and  low. 
The  State  must  be  a  promoter  of  comfort,  secur¬ 
ity,  education,  culture,  and  ennobling;  for  to  it 
mankind  must  look  for  the  realization  of  their 
hopes. 

Nor  has  the  State  been  remiss  in  making  great 
enough  demands  upon  humahity  itself ;  but  thus 
far,  for  some  reason,  the  State  has  been  unable 
to  enforce  these  demands. 

There  is  one  thing  more  to  be  considered.  I 
have  been  bold  enough  to  state  that  the  home  is 
woman's  creation.  But  I  did  not  say  that  she 
alone  created  it.  Fortunately  for  her  and  for 
all  of  us,  she  has  ever  had  the  man  with  her. 
Master  and  mistress  have  sat  side  by  side.  Had 
the  woman  toiled  alone  she  could  not  have  solved 
the  problem.  The  home  would  not  have  been 
in  existence,  either  as  a  dream  or  a  reality. 

But  in  the  creating  of  the  State  man  has  stood 
alone.  Nothing  has  impelled  man  to  take  woman 
with  him  into  the  Hall  of  Justice,  into  the  Civil 
Service  Department,  into  the  House  of  Com¬ 
merce.  He  has  forged  his  way  alone. 

Think  how  long  he  alone  performed  the  duties 
of  physician!  He  still  prepares  his  own  meals 
at  the  barracks ;  he  coaches  at  the  boys  school. 
He  has  taken  upon  himself  the  hardest  tasks,  and 
he  has  not  been  afraid  of  work. 

But  has  he  succeeded?  Witness  the  hatred 
between  the  classes ;  witness  the  stifled  cries  from 
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beneath,  all  the  threats  and  revolutions.  Witness 
the  complaints  of  the  unemployed ;  witness  emi¬ 
gration  !  Does  all  this  signify  that  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded,  or  that  he  ever  can  succeed? 

And,  mark  you !  At  this  very  moment,  when 
governments  are  tottering,  admirably  constructed 
though  they  be ;  when  social  revolution  appears 
at  our  very  door — it  is  right  here  that  the  great 
Woman  Invasion  into  man’s  field  of  labor  and 
into  the  territory  of  the  State  begins. 

Does  this  signify  anything?  Or,  does  it  simply 
mean  that  women  desire  a  better  lot  in  life — 
equality,  change,  freedom,  power? 

Why  does  all  this  come  just  now?  One  must 
be  blind  not  to  see,  deaf  not  to  hear ! 

Has  not  something  within  been  calling  and  urg¬ 
ing:  Go  forth  to  new  and  difficult  work!  Take 
your  place  at  the  railway  switch,  sweep  the  street, 
copy  at  the  office,  sell  postage  stamps  at  the 
post-office,  teach  the  elementary  branches,  take 
your  place  at  the  telephone  switchboard,  be  a 
surgeon's  helper;  do  all  this  subordinate  work  and 
be  assured  that  it  is  not  wasted ! 

Above  all,  be  assured  that  it  is  necessary 
work!  You  must  enter  all  fields;  you  must  be 
on  hand  everywhere,  if  the  State  is  ever  to  be 
beloved  like  the  home.  Be  certain  that  your 
services,  now  so  despised,  shall  soon  be  sought 
after.  They  will  be  in  such  demand  that  you  will 
hardly  be  able  to  meet  the  wants.  Be  assured 
that  we  shall  soon  be  in  evidence  everywhere — in 
uninhabited  regions  and  in  cities,  with  many  new 
occupations  not  yet  known  to  us,  but  all  working 
toward  the  One  Good. 

Alas,  we  women  are  not  perfect  beings !  You 
men  are  no  more  perfect  than  we  are.  How  are 
we  to  attain  that  which  is  great  and  good  unless 
we  help  each  other? 

We  do  not  think  that  the  work  can  be  accomp¬ 
lished  at  once,  but  we  do  believe  that  it  would 
be  folly  to  reject  our  help. 

We  believe  that  the  winds  of  God  are  bearing 
us  onward,  that  our  little  masterwork,  the  home, 
was  our  creation  with  the  help  of  man.  The 
great  masterwork,  the  State,  shall  be  perfected 
by  man  when  in  all  seriousness  he  takes  woman 
as  his  helper. 
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Patronize  our  Patrons,  Mention  "The  Woman  Voter.  ’ 


FIND  YOUR  RIGHT  VOCATION ! 

HAVE  YOU  BRAINS?  YES! 

But  do  you  know  what  to  do  with  them, 
Business  to  do — or — Profession  to  take  up? 

- C  O  N  S  U  LT - 

FOWLER  &.  WELLS  CO. 

18  EAST  22ND  STREET,  -  -  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Mrs.  LOUISA  WHITEHEAD 

124  WEST  53RD  STREET 

2VX  a  !<i  s  a  !>;  e  Operator 

INVALID  AND  PARALYSIS 
DAY  PATIENTS 

PHYSICIANS'  REFERENCES  (Colored) 


“MANY  A  WOMAN  IS  BEAUTIFUL 

UNTIL  SHE  SPEAKS!” 

MARY  PHELPS,  A.  M.  (:sY) 

1003  CARNEGIE  HALL 

Teacher  of  the  Art  of  Expression 

SPECIAL  RATES  FOR  CLASS-WORK  IN  PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 


PERRY  AVERILL 

BARITONE  TEACHER  AND  SALON  SINGER 

No.  220  West  Fifty-ninth  Street 

TEL.  1097  COLUMBUS  NEW  YORK 

Patronize  our  Patrons,  Mention  "Tiie  Woman  Voter." 
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$100,000  CAMPAIGN  FUND. 

RECEIPTS. 

17th  A.  D.  (Manhattan) . 

Miss  Florence  Guernsey  . 

Eleanor  H.  Frick  . . 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  .  \ 

Miss  E.  Brockman  . 

Mrs.  Guy  M.  Walker  . . 

Mrs.  Frederick  Y.  Dalziel  . !....!!!!!!! 

Cash  Collection  at  Third  Annual  Convention  . 

M.  M.  Adams  . 

Mrs.  Robert  Elder  . . 

m.  w.  Adams . !!!!!!!!!!! 

Marie  L.  Chard  . [ 

Robert  E.  Ely  . 

Marie  Jenney  Howe  . . 

Edith  L.  Bailey  . . 

Mary  Otis  Willcox  . ’  ’  ’  ' 

Jean  Nelson  Penfield  . 

Fanny  G.  Villard  . . 

Margaret  Chanler  Aldrich  . . 

Helen  Annin  Scribner  . 

Ivate  Upson  Clarke  . 

Anna  B.  Griffiths  . 

Helen  Potter  . 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Griffith  . 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Burnham  . 

Lavinia  L.  Dock  . 

Mary  H.  Loines  . 

Theresa  C.  Holmes  . 

Velma  S.  Howard  . 

Geo.  Foster  Peabody  . 

Maud  Nathan  . 

Frederick  Nathan  . 

Millicent  Hearst  . 

James  Lees  Laidlaw  . 

Anna  Stagen  . 

A  Friend  . 

Flushing  Equal  Franchise  Association . 

Jamaica  Woman  Suffrage  Club . 


5.00 
100.00 
1.00 
100.00 
1.00 
5.00 
100.00 
377.36 
10.00 
1.50 
5.00 
10.00 
5.00 
10.00 
100.00 
50.00 
100.00 
50.00 
50.00 
10.00 
5.00 
10.00 
50.00 
10.00 
1.00 
4.00 
50.00 
10.00 
5.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
2.00 
13.00 
302  CO 
10.00 


Total .  $2,062.86 

MARY  G.  HAY, 

Acting  Treasurer. 


OUR  PURCHASING  DEPARTMENT. 

FOR  the  accommodation  of  our  members  and 
their  friends,  especially  for  those  who  live 
out  of  town,  we  have  established  a  purchasing  de¬ 
partment.  If  you  desire  any  of  the  various 
articles  that  are  advertised  in  “The  Woman 
Voter,”  and  you  have  not  the  time  to  make  the 
purchase  at  the  stores  direct,  send  me  your  order 
and  I  will  attend  to  it. 

We  are  very  anxious  that  the  various  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  who  are  advertising  in 
“The  Woman  Voter”  shall  find  it  profitable  to  do 
so,  because  the  more  advertisers  we  have,  the 
more  “Woman  Voters”  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
print  and  thus  aid  the  cause  of  Woman  Suffrage. 
Address  all  communications  in  this  department  to 

Mrs.  H.  Secor  Tonjes, 

1221  St.  James  Building, 


price  and  secure  a  more  satisfactory  piano  than 
otherwise.  We  want  to  sell  twenty- five  pianos 
during  this  month.  Who  will  be  the  first?  Ad¬ 
dress  your  communications  to 


Mrs.  H.  Secor  Tonjes. 


] 

' 

1 

M 

A.  ( 

D’CONNOR 

P 

HINTING 

7or  Particular 

People 

High  Grade  Work  Everything  that 

Reasonable  \  can  be  done 

Prices,  Prompt  with  type,  ink 

Deliveries  and  paper. 

Publications,  Catalogs,  Club  and  Commercial  Work 

22  North  William  Street 

Manhattan  Borough,  New  York  City 
PHONE,  BEEKMAN  3  49  6 


Have  you  noticed  the  many  professional 
women’s  advertisements  in  this  issue?  Took 
them  all  over.  Space  prevents  us  this  issue  from 
mentioning  them  individually  ;  each  and  every 
one  deserves  your  patronage. 


Excellent  Room  for  Club  Meetings 


SEATS  150  PEOPLE 


WHO  WANTS  TO  BUY  A  PIANO? 

MONG  our  50,000  Woman  Suffragists  there 
are  undoubtedly  quite  a  number  who  are 
contemplating  purchasing  a  piano,  perhaps  as  a 
Christmas  gift  to  some  one  in  the  family.  We 
are  in  connection  with  several  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  pianos,  and  if  you  will  pur¬ 
chase  your  piano  through  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Party,  you  will  be  greatly  aiding  the  cause  and 
at  the  same  time  purchasing  perhaps  at  a  lower 


505  Fifth  Avenue 

near  Corner  42nd  street 

Rent  for  Afternoon  .  .  $10.00 
Rent  for  Evening  ....  12.00 

Apply  at  Room  1706 

SOS  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Telephone,  Bryant  6855 

Patronize  our  Patrons,  Mention  "The  Woman  Voter.” 
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LADIES: 


HAVE  YOU 
TRIED  THE 


Louis  Martin  Restaurant 

Broadway,  bet.  41st  and  42d  Sts. 

FOR  LUNCH  AND 
AFTERNOON  TEA  ? 

The  Food  is  Delicious.  The  Music  is  Good 
The  Prices  Are  Right 


There  are  also  Private,  Banquet  and  Ball- 
Rooms  To  Rent.  Apply  at  the  Office 


THE 

MADISON  MARKET 

706  MADISON  AVENUE 

Near  63d  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephones,  Plaza  5970  and  5971 

HIGHEST  GRADE 

Meats,  Poultry ,  Game,  Fruits 

STEAMER  BASKETS  A  SPECIALTY 

Table  Luxuries  Fancy  Groceries 

Hot  House  Products 


JOHN  VINCENT  DONAHUE,  PROPRIETOR 


( Continued  from  page  24. ) 

Miss  Maude  Ingersoll,  117  East  21st  Street. 
Every  one  is  invited. 

On  the  evening  of  November  28th  a  reading 
entitled  “Man,  Woman’s  Equal,”  will  be  given 
for  the  25th  District  by  Mrs.  Emily  Montague 
Bishop.  The  reading  will  be  held  at  the 
Woman’s  University  Club,  99  Madison  Avenue. 
Admission  free. 

The  26th  held  its  monthly  meeting  at  the 
Emeline  York-Tyndall,  58  East  102d  Street,  a 
woman’s  hotel  in  connection  with  Dr.  H.  M. 
Tyndall’s  People’s  Tabernacle.  The  district  has 
fifty  members  in  this  hotel  and  the  adjoining 
parsonage  and  missionaries’  home. 


F.  Himes-Cox,  Pres.  Geo.  O.  Howe,  Sec  y  and  Mgr. 


Interior  Decorators  and  Furnishers 

Lamps,  Lanterns,  Candlesticks,  Candle 
Shades,  Lamp  Shades,  Panels,  Antique 
Embroideries,  Tooled  and  Illuminated 
Leather  Novelties,  Baskets,  Pottery, 
Brasses,  Trays,  Fabrics,  Wall  Papers’ 
Furniture,  Rugs,  Hangings,  Art  Wares,  etc. 

The  Himes-Cox  Studios 


Mrs.  Weeks  has  opened  up  a  headquarters  in 
the  27th  Assembly  District  at  the  Caledonian 
Club,  846  Seventh  Avenue.  They  keep  every 
Monday  afternoon  as  club  day.  On  that  occa¬ 
sion  Mrs.  Weeks  meets  with  the  captains  and 
workers  of  the  district.  In  a  number  of  cases 
the  politicians  of  the  district  have  visited  the 
club. 


YANSS  OPTICAL  CO. 

No.  3  EAST  23rd  STREET 

Phone,  4588  Gramercy  Metropolitan  Building 

Eye  Glasses  and  Spectacles 


Oculists’  Prescriptions  a  Specialty 
Yanss'  Tories  Combine  Tightness  and  Elegance 
Yanss’  Invisible  Double  Glasses  for  Near  and  Far  Vision 
Yanss’  Clips  and  All  Other  Makes  in  Stock 
Repairing  Done  At  Once  in  Factory  on  Premises 
Tow  Prices— Quality  and  Workmanship  the  Best 


20  West  33d  Street,  New  York 


Go  to  your  dealer  and  ask 
him  for  the  A.  P.  Brassiere 
Directoire.  When  you  buy 
the  A.  P.  you  have  a  Brassiere 
made  by  prominent  New 
York  modists  of  many  j'ears 
experience. 

You  can  choose  a  style  that  will  exactly  suit  the 
requirements  of  jmur  figure,  lend  extreme  style  to 
your  gown,  and  still  afford  the  feeling  of  absolute 
comfort.  A  corset  cover  and  bust  confiner  in  one 
— beautifully  tailored. 

Write  for  style  book  showing  different  models 

GIV/I  P/'YT V  show  rooms: 

•  *  V-rlyv  928  Broadway,  New  York 

Factory,  23  Ralph  St.,  Brooklyn 


AP  Brassiere  Directoire 
•  i  •  Reg. U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


Patronize  our  Patrons,  Mention  "The  Woman  Voter." 
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BROOKLYN. 

13th,  14th  and  15th  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICTS. 

These  three  districts  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Marie  Tripp,  706  Leonard  Street,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  8th,  and  decided  to  organize,  calling  them¬ 
selves  the  Eastern  District  Suffrage  Club.  Each 
district  has  its  regular  party  organization,  but 
this  move  is  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds 
and  binding  the  three  neighborhoods  more  closely. 


5th  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT. 

A  suffrage  social  was  held  by  the  5th  Assembly 
District  on  November  8th,  at  the  home  of  Miss 
Craft,  294  Stuyvesant  Avenue,  to  celebrate  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Carew.  Many  of  the  members 
of  the  district  worked  hard  in  the  campaign 
against  Mr.  Carew.  Experiences  were  ex¬ 
changed. 


17th  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT. 

The  17th  is  very  much  alive  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Miss  Anna  Griffiths.  Well-formulated 
plans  and  efficient  business  methods  character¬ 
ize  the  work  of  this  district. 


A  WOHAN’S  CALENDAR 

FOR  1912 

Tells  of  woman  through  the  ages,  seen  through  the 
medium  of  certain  great  minds. 

ARTISTIC  I  INSPIRING  ! 

In  Wood  Shades  and  Gold.  Illustrated  Cover. 

THE  GIFT  OF  THE  SEASON  FOR  SUFFRAGISTS 

FIFTY  CENTS.  POSTAGE  4  CENTS 

liberal  Discount  to  Suffrage  Clubs  and  others  taking 
twelve  or  more  copies. 

For  sale  at  National  Headquarters,  505  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  at  15th  Assembly  District  Club  House, 

120  West  81st  Street,  New  York 


20th  CENTURY  SPARK  GAS  LIGHTER 

Agents 
Wanted. 
Sample 
12  Gents 
prepaid 

Indispensible  for  the  house.  A  boon  to 
Automobilists  and  Bicyclists.  Will  ignite 
gas,  gas  jet,  gas  stove  and  acetylene  lamp. 

20th  Century  Novelty  Manufacturing  Co. 

79  East  130th  St.  Dept.  B.  New  York  City 


Patronize  our  Patrons,  Mention  "The  Woman  Voter.' 


What’s  more  appetizing  on  a  cold 
day  than  a  cup  of  bouillon?  Noth¬ 
ing  can  be  quicker  than  Oxo  Bouil¬ 
lon  Cubes.  Always  ready — always 
right. 

A  cube  to  a  cupful — 

A  cupful  in  a  minute. 

In  tins  of  four  sizes 

4  for  10c  50  for  $1.20 

10  for  25c  100  for  $2.35 

At  your  dealer’s — or  sent  prepaid  by  us. 

FREE— Send  us  your  dealer' s  name 
and  address  and  -we  will  send  yoic  a 
box  of  Oxo  Bouillon  Cubes  free. 

CORNEILLE  DAVID  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents 

Dept.  B  9  No.  Moore  St.  New  York  City 


James  McCreery  &  Go. 

23rd  Street  34th  Street 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 

Orders  taken  for  furnishing  single 
rooms,  suites  or  entire  houses. 

Furniture  : — Fine  Mahogany,  Wal¬ 
nut  and  Enamel  finish  in  Colonial, 
Sheraton  and  Chippendale  reproduc¬ 
tions. 

Craftsman  Furniture  sold  exclu¬ 
sively  by  James  McCreery  &  Co. 

23rd  Street  34th  Street 

New  York 

Patronize  our  Patrons,  Mention  "The  Woman  Voter.” 
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A  LETTER  OF  ENCOURAGEMENT. 
Editor  of  The  Woman  Voter : 

ALLOW  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  your 
just  and  able  criticism  of  Senator  Root’s 
speech  against  Woman  Suffrage  in  the  New  York 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1894,  for  he  cer¬ 
tainly  displayed  to  a  far  greater  extent  the  cun¬ 
ning  of  a  fox  than  the  wisdom  of  a  Solon;  also 
your  splendid  and  timely  article  on  How  the 
Vote  Was  Won  in  New  York  State.  I  want  to 
say  right  here  that  the  workingmen  of  to-day — 
in  fact  most  all  the  people  both  high  and  low — 
have  no  idea  but  that  Manhood  Suffrage  came 
in  America  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  went  into  operation  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  and  the  establishment  of  our  Republican 
government.  It  certainly  will  be  a  revelation  to 
them  when  they  know  the  truth,  and  if  those  two 
articles  can  be  put  in  the  hands  of  all  the  work¬ 
men  of  this  State  it  will  surely  turn  many  thous¬ 
ands  from  a  feeling  of  hostile  or  passive  indiffer¬ 
ence  into  earnest  advocates  of  Woman  Suffrage 
and  I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a 
powerful  effort  should  be  made  in  this  direction. 

I  enclose  one  dollar  to  start  a  fund  to  carry  out 
this  suggestion.  I  am  a  workingman  and  will  send 
more  later  and  hope  a  great  many  more  will  see 
the  importance  of  working  in  this  direction  and 
subscribe  sufficient  money  to  carry  it  forward  to 
success. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  any  good, 
for  you  certainly  could  not  have  unearthed  better 
material  for  platform  purposes  to  reach  the  cause 
of  woman  suffrage  in  the  coming  campaign.  .  .  . 
Yours  truly, 

Thomas  Curtis, 
Stapleton,  S.  I. 


Dresden  Color  and  Ceramic  Art  Co. 

CANTON,  OHIO 


MAKERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

COLORS  and  SUPPLIES 

FOR  CHINA  PAINTERS 

We  will  save  you  from  30%  to  50% 


Send  for  Particulars,  Reference 
OUR  NEW  BANDING  WHEEL! 

WE  HAVE  A  SURPRISE  FOR  YOU  1 

Write  today  for  our  Catalogue  and  Special  Prices 

|  III  '  !■■■  ■■  . 


The  “Gaby”  Coiffeure 

A  model  of  unusual 
beauty, can  be  worn 
showing  the  jewel 
band  of  pearls  on  a 
gold  net  work.  An 
additional  effect  for 
evening  wear  may 
be  obtained  by  wear¬ 
ing  the  Garland. 

Our  Christmas 
Special 

“  GABY  ”  Jewel 
Band  —  reg.  price, 

$5.00.  The  Gar¬ 
land,  reg.  $5.00. 

THE  TWO 
$8.75 

Psyche  Curls,  reg¬ 
ular  price,  $15.00, 

$9.95.  And  Stem¬ 
less  Switches,  reg¬ 
ular  price,  $15.00, 

$10.95 

On  receipt  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  your  order,  we  will  gladly 
send  you  our  finest  grade  of  hair  goods  on  approval. 

Illustrated  Booklet  with  latest  creations  in  headdress  sent  free. 

Manicuring,  Facial  Massage,  Hair  Dressing  and  Hair  Treatment 
in  our  parlors  day  or  evening  by  specialists. 

kinwi  t/CTA  Complexion  Beautifier,  guaranteed  absolutely 
IlUVM  Vllln  harmless,  and  highly  beneficial  in  refreshing  the 
skin  textures.  Makes  the  skin  soft,  velvetv,  and  gives  a  healthful 
glow  to  the  complexion.  Price,  postpaid,  $1.25. 

PARISIAN  BEAUT  V  PARLOR 

PAVI  T  N.  W.  Cor.  34th  Street 
I  Ilf  I  r  and  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

MACY’S  CORNER 


The  Spirit  of  Social  Work 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY 
THE  EDITOR  OF 
THE  SURVEY 


Comprising  nine  addresses, 
so  full  of  the  author’s  en¬ 
thusiasm,  so  intimate  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  conviction 
that  “ancient  wrongs  shall 
be  righted,”  that  they  give 
the  reader  a  feeling  of  per¬ 
sonal  contact,  of  having 
heard  them  as  warm  spoken 
EDWARD  T.  DEVINE  words. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  chapter  on 

The  Substantial  Value  of  Woman’s  Vote. 

A  clear-cut  endorsement  of  Woman  Suffrage  by  a  leader  in 
social  reform — and  bis  reasons. 

A  book  to  have  on  your  own  shelves  ;  to  mull  over  in  a  quiet 
hour;  to  revive  enthusiasm  for  many  a  good  cause 

Attractively  bound  in  boards  with  brown  “art” 
paper,  The  Spirit  of  Social  Work  makes  just 
the  right  sort  of  Christmas  Gift.  Order  it  now. 
Published  December  1. 

BY  MAIL,  POSTPAID,  FOR  $1.00. 

Charities  Publication  Committee 

106  EAST  22D  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  WOMAN  VOTER  WITH 


Cosmopolitan  .  $1.50 

Everybody’s  .  1.50 

Good  Housekeeping  .  1.50 


Total  Value  .  $5.00 


Good  Housekeeping  .  $1.50 

Delineator  .  1.50 

Pictorial  Review  .  1.00 


Total  Value  . . . .  $4.50 


Cosmopolitan  .  $1.50 

McClure’s  or  Sunset  .  1.50 

Housekeeper  .  1.50 


Total  Value  .  $5.00 


Cosmopolitan  .  $1.50 

Woman’s  Home  Companion  1.50 
Current  Literature  .  3.00 


Total  Value  . . . .  $6.50 


Our  Price 
Only 


Our  Price 
Only 


Our  Price 
Only 


Our  Price 
Only 


THE  WOMAN  VOTER  AND  GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 

ReS  Price  You  Pay 

With  Cosmopolitan  .  $3.S0  $2.40 

With  Pictorial  Review  or  Boys’  Maga- 

azine  and  Cosmopolitan  .  4.50  3.25 

With  World  To-Day  and  Cosmopolitan..  6.50  3^40 

With  McClure’s  and  Cosmopolitan  .  5.00  3^55 

With  Ainslee’s  and  Cosmopolitan  .  5.30  3.75 

With  Review  of  Reviews  and  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan . . .  6.50  4.15 

With  Current  Literature  or  Independent 
and  Cosmopolitan  . 6.50  4.15 


THE  WOMAN  VOTER  AND  SUCCESS 
OR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Reg.  Priee  You  Pay 

With  Cosmopolitan  .  $3.00  $2.25 

With  Good  Housekeeping  and  Cosmo¬ 
politan  .  4.50  3.25 

With  Woman’s  Home  Companion  and 

Cosmopolitan  .  4.50  3.40 

With  Farm  Journal  (ten  years)  and  Cos¬ 
mopolitan  .  4.50  3.50 

With  Ainslee’s  and  Cosmopolitan  .  4.80  3.60 

With  Review  of  Reviews  and  Cosmo¬ 
politan  .  6.00  4.00 

With  World  To-Day,  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  and  Cosmopolitan  .  7.50  4.25 


THE  WOMAN  VOTER  AND  HARPER’S 
BAZAAR 

Reg.  Price  You  Pay 


With  Cosmopolitan  .  $3.25  $2.40 

With  Cosmopolitan  and  Good  House¬ 
keeping  .  4.75  3.40 

With  Woman’s  Home  Companion  and 

Cosmopolitan  .  4.75  3.55 

With  Sunset  or  Musician  and  Cosmo¬ 
politan  .  4.75  3.55 

With  World’s  Work  and  Cosmopolitan..  6.25  4.25 

With  World  To-day,  Good  Housekeeping 

and  Cosmopolitan  .  7.75  4.40 

With  Harper’s  Magazine  or  Weekly  and 

Cosmopolitan  .  7.25  5.90 


THE  WOMAN  VOTER  AND  LADIES’ 
WORLD 

Reg.  Price  You  Pay 


With  Cosmopolitan  .  $2.40  $1.80 

With  Modern  Priscilla  and  Cosmopolitan  3.25  2.40 

With  Pictorial  Review  or  Success  and 

Cosmopolitan  .  3.50  2.65 

With  Cosmopolitan  and  Good  House¬ 
keeping  .  4.00  2.80 

With  American  and  Cosmopolitan  .  4.00  2.95 

With  Housekeeper  and  Cosmopolitan  .  .  4.00  2.95 

With  World  To-Day,  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  and  Cosmopolitan  .  7.50  3.80 


Magazine 

Clubs 

A  Saving  of  25 
to  50$  on  your 
Magazines 


gestion  to  you  con 
cerning  your  Christ 
mas  and  New  Year’ 
Presents.  To-da; 
everybody  reads  on 
magazine  or  mor 
each  month. 

Our  Christmas 
offer  enables  you  to 
obtain  at  very  smal 
expense  a  number  o  : 
magazines  and  to  pre 
sent  to  your  friends 
the  best  literature  for 
next  year. 

Our  proposition 
will  help  you  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  the  most 
acceptable  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  gifts 

We  would  urge  you 
to  send  your  order  at 
the  earliest  possible 
moment  for  the  rush 
in  the  latter  part  of 
December  is  so  great 
that  delays  frequently 
occur  in  the  publish¬ 
ing  office. 


Cosmopolitan  . 

-  American  . 

1  50 

Ladies’  World  .... 

-  Good  Housekeeping 

Total  Value  . 

....  1.50 

.  ...  $5.50 

Cosmopolitan  .... 

s  McClure’s  . 

American  . 

y  Everybody’s  . 

£ 

e  Total  Value  . 

. ...  $6.50 

MAIL  ALL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

TO 

SUBSCRIPTION  DEPT.  OF 

THE 

WOMAN  VOTER 

1  Madison  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 


Magazines  can  be  sent  to 
different  addresses. 


THE  WOMAN  VOTER  WITH 

Good  Housekeeping  .  $1.50 

Pictorial  Review  .  1.00 


Total  Value 


$3.00 


Cosmopolitan  .  $1.50 

Good  Housekeeping  .  1.50 

World’s  Work  .  3.00 


Our  Price 
Only 

*2.25 

Our  Price 
Only 

*4.25 


Our  Price 
Only 

*3.95 


Our  Price 
Only 


THE  WOMAN  VOTER  AND  DELINE¬ 
ATOR 

Reg.  Price  You  Pay 

With  Cosmopolitan  . .  $3.50  $2.45 

W  ith  Success  or  American  Boy  and  Cos¬ 
mopolitan  .  4.50  3  30 

With  Cosmopolitan  and  Good  House¬ 
keeping  .  5  00  3  45 

With  Sunset  or  Physical  Culture  and 

Cosmopolitan  .  5.00  3  60 

With  Housekeeper  and  Cosmopolitan...!  5.00  3.60 

With  World’s  Work  and  Cosmopolitan..  6.50  4.30 

With  World  To-Day,  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  and  Cosmopolitan  .  8.00  4.45 


THE  WOMAN  VOTER  AND  SUNSET 
OR  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

You  Pay 
'  $2.55 


....  _  Reg  Price 

With  Cosmopolitan  .  $3.50 

With  Good  Housekeeping  and  Cosmo¬ 
politan  .  5.00 

With  American  and  Cosmopolitan  .  5.00 

With  World  To-Day,  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  and  Cosmopolitan  .  8.00 

With  World’s  Work  and  Cosmopolitan..  6.50 

With  Smart  Set  and  Cosmopolitan  .  6.50 

With  House  Beautiful  and  Cosmopolitan  6.50 


3.55 
3.70 

4.55 
4.50 
4.80 
5.05 


THE  WOMAN  VOTER  AND  WORLD’S 
WORK 

Reg.  Price  You  Pay 

With  Cosmopolitan  .  $5.00  $3.50 

With  Modern  Priscilla  and  Cosmopolitan  5.25  3.85 

With  Success  or  Pictorial  Review  and 

Cosmopolitan  .  6.00  4.10 

With  Good  Housekeeping  and  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan  . .  6.50  4.25 

With  Field  &  Stream  or  Musician  and 

Cosmopolitan  .  6.50  4.40 

With  Housekeeper  and  Cosmopolitan....  6.50  4.40 

With  World  To-Day,  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  and  Cosmopolitan  .  9.50  5.25 


THE  WOMAN  VOTER  AND  WOMAN’S 
HOME  COMPANION 

Reg.  Price  You  Pay 

With  Cosmopolitan  .  $3.50  $2.55 

With  Good  Housekeeping  and  Cosmo¬ 
politan  . 

With  Housekeeper  and  Cosmopolitan .... 

With  World’s  Work  and  Cosmopolitan.. 

With  Lippincott’s  or  Independent  and 


With  World  To-Day,  Good  Housekeep- 


With  Harper’s  Magazine  or  Weekly  and 
Cosmopolitan  . 


5.00 

3.55 

5.00 

3.70 

6.50 

4.40 

6.00 

4.30 

8.00 

4.55 

7.50 

6.05 
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MAY  MANTON  PATTERNS 

“VOTES  OF  WOMEN” 

- A  R  E - 

VOTES  FOR  MAY  MANTON 

Women  Voters  are  Wise — But — especially 

Wise  As  To  The  Best  Patterns 

MAY  MANTON 

PATTERNS 
ALL  10  CENTS  EACH 

MAY  MANTON  PATTERN  COMPANY 

32nd  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 


EXORA  POWDER. 

is  the  only  face  powder  that  stays  on— one  application  lasts 
all  day.  Guaranteed  pure  by  Prof .  Doremus  (late  of  Belle¬ 
vue  Medical  College,  New  York).  Sold  everywhere  or  sent 
on  receipt  of  price — 50c.  Specify  White,  Flesh  or  Brunette. 

Send  name  and  address  of  your  dealer  and  we  will  send 
you  Free  Samples  of  Exora  Face  Powder,  Exora  Rouge  and 
Hxora  Cream.  Enclose  two  two-cent  stamps  for  postage 
and  packing.  Wiite  to  us  now. 

CHAS.  MEYER,  wJ?3,iSf  s,„  NEW  YORK 


PRIRG6R8 & 
8CHCI0R6R8 


Designers  of  BookCets 
in  Stack  and  Go/ors 


Office  ftuppfic  * 
Desk  fitment. -s 


122  eHsc  ctiienc^jiCiimD  scReec 

ceLePhone,  numeeR  2532  g  re  m  e  rc  y 


GRAVES 

GOWNS 

2789  BROADWAY 

Bet.  107th  &  10  8th  Sts  ,  N.  Y. 


Women  to  help  get 
readers  for  THE 
WOMAN  VOTER. 
Liberal  commissions. 


43-5  Fiftti  Avenue 

Tel.  6421  Hurray  Hill 

SESAME  SHOP,  MILLINERY 

MARY  MILLER,  Manager 

FRENCH  MODELS,  BEST  PARISIAN 
STYLE;  SMART  TAILOR-MADES  AS  LOW 
AS  $3.50 


Telephone,  10213  Riverside 

JULIA  FLOWER 

FACIAL  TREATMENTS 
MEDICO  GYMNASTICS 
PROPER  BREATHING  TAUGHT 

637  AMSTERDAM  AVE. 

Near  108th  St.,  New  York 

APPOINMENTS  BY  MAIL  ONLY 


Superfluous  hair 

Moles  and  Facial  Blemishes  Permanently  Re¬ 
moved  by  the  Electric-Needle  Operation  No 
Pain.  Consultation  Free.  Reference  to  leading 
physicians.  Electrolysis  Co.,  9  East  40th  Street, 
N.  Y.  S.  P.  Gilmore.  Telephone,  6536  Bryant. 


Telephone,  1943  Main 

s.  MEYER 

F1ME  TASILORIMQ 

359  CLINTON  ST. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Hotel  Martha  Washington 

29thand  30th  Sts.,  near  Fifth  Ave. 

DESIGNED,  BUILT  and  MANAGED 
EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  WOMEN 

It  is  more  a  Woman's  Club,  with  freedom  yet 
seclusion 

Centrally  located,  making  it  convenient  to 
theatre  and  shopping  districts,  and  all  trans¬ 
portation.  Ideal  accommodation  for  women 
traveling  or  visiting  New  York  alone. 
Restaurant  and  Tea  Room  for  men  and 
women  on  main  floor.  Cuisine  exceptionally 
good. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

450  all  light  and  airy  rooms,  $1.50  per  day 
upwards.  Bathrooms  on  each  floor  free 
to  guests.  Telephone  in  every  room. 

A.  W.  EAGER 


(Take  Elevator) 


Cor.  Degraw  St. 
Patronize  our  Patrons, 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Mention  “The  Woman  Voter." 


European  plan  only. 
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Ladies’  Packages 

Pure  Irish  Linen 

Cambric 

Sheer 

Containing 

No.  7 

No.  8 

1  for  10  cts. 

No.  1 

No.  2 

3  for  25  cts. 

No.  3 

No  4 

2  for  25  cts. 

No.  5 

No.  6 

3  for  50  cts. 

No.  9 

No.  10 

1  for  25  cts. 

Men’s  Packages 

Containing 

Banner  ...  lforlOcts. 

Pioneer  -  -  -  3for25cts. 

True  Blue  -  -  -  2for25cts, 

Challenge, Pure  Irish  Linen  3for50  cts. 
Gilt  Edge,  Pure  Irish  Linen  1  for25  cts. 


Insist  on  SEALPACKERCH I EF — Look  for  the  name  and  refuse  substitutes.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  we  will  forward  your  selection,  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address, 

SEALPACKERCH  I  EF  136th  St.  and  Willow  Ave.,  New  York 


Handkerchiefs  are  received  snowy-white,  soft-laundered,  clean,  fresh,  and  ready  for  use.  Styles  for 

Men  and  Women  permit  their  use  as  gifts  for  all  the  family. 


This  “Holly  Sticker”  beautifully  printed  in  Red,  Green  and  Gold,  covers  the  price  on  all  packages 

sold  during  holiday  season. 


SEALPACKERCH  IEF 


Inexpensive,  yet  Appreciated,  because  Quality  and  Value  are  included  in  the  Gift. 


Patronize  our  Patrons,  Mention  “The  Woman  Voter.” 


THe  Woman  Voter 
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The  Woman’s  Journal 

585  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  A/TERICAN  WOHAN 
SUFFRAGE  ASSOCIATION 

CONTAINS  ALL  THE  SUFFRAGE  NEWS. 

EDITORIALS  ALONE  WORTH  THE  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE. 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  SINCE  1870 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH  YEAR 

FOUR  MONTHS’  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  25  CENTS 


FILL  OUT  THE  BLANK  AND  FORWARD  NOW. 

Thf,  Woman’s  Journal: 

Please  send  me  your  publication  for . moAnth  for  which 


I  enclose . dollars. 

Name . 

Date. . .  Address 


This  space  is  paid  for  and 

DONATED 


TO  THE 


Woman  Suffrage  Party 

BY  AN  ARDENT  SUFFRAGIST 

W  ho  Will  Do  Likewise  ? 


Patronize  our  Patrons,  Mention  "The  Woman  Voter.’ 
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Dragon  Trade  Mark 


THE  LEADING 

Chinese  Bazaar 

A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Chinese  arid  Japanese 
=Goods  == 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


UNUSUAL  HOLIDAY  GIFTS  AT  RIGHT  PRICES 


All  Kinds  of  Embroideries,  Kimonos,  Shawls,  Mandarin  Coats,  Oriental  Jewelry, 
Ivory,  Sandal  Wood,  Lacquer  Brass,  Bronze,  Cloisonne,  Satsuma  Toys 
and  Chinaware,  etc.  Send  for  List  of  Holiday  Gift  Suggestions 


OPEN  EVENINGS  UNTIL  CHRISTMAS 

SING  FAT  CO. 

1125-1 127  BROADWAY, Near  West  25th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Also  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


OR 


STILL 


CHARD  WATER 


BOTTLED  AT  THE  SPRING 

An  exceptionally  pure  drinking  water,  for  general  table  use  ;  also  of 
special  benefit  where  a  particularly  soft  water  is  desired. 

Expert  Supervision  :  Orchard  Water  is  bottled  at  our  spring 
at  Yorktown  Heights,  New  York  under  expert  supervision  and  with  the 
most  modern  sanitary  appliances. 

Report  of  Chemists  :  The  Orchard  Spring  and  surroundings 
have  been  inspected  and  passed  upon  by  some  of  the  most  prominent 
chemists  in  the  United  States,  among  whom  are  Fraser  &:  Company, 
The  Lederle  Laboratory  Co.,  etc.  Their  reports  and  analysis  are  unan¬ 
imous  in  that  the  surroundings  and  bottling  plants  are  ideal  and  the 
chemical  and  bacteriological  tests  show  the  water  to  be  of  the  very  purest, 
and  exceptionally  soft,  far  exceeding  many  of  the  well-known  table  waters 
now  on  the  market. 

Recommended  by  Physicians  :  Orchard  Water  is  being  used 
by  many  of  our  most  prominent  physicians,  both  in  their  own  households 
and  in  their  private  practice.  Bottled  both  plain  and  aerated.  May  be 
obtained  at  the  leading  hotels  and  stores.  Copies  of  analysis  may  be  had 
by  addressing 

ORCHARD  SPRING  WATER  CO. 

675  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


SPARKLING 


Patronize  our  Patrons,  Mention  "The  Woman  Voter." 


Established  1857 


Telephones  j-  Chelsea 


GEO.  M.  STILL 


INCORPORATED 


Planters  of,  Wholesale  Dealers  in  and 
Shippers  of 

OYSTERS 
and  CLAMS 

Selected  Half  Shell  Stock  and  Native  Little 
Neck  Clams  our  Specialty 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Trade  Solicited 

Boat  No.  12,  Foot  of  Bloomfield  St. 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET 

NEW  YORK 


The  crowning  attribute  of  lovely  woman  is  cleanliness 

NAIAD 


[Unseen — Naiad  Protects] 

DRESS  SHIELD 

SUPREME  IN 

BEAUTY!  QUALITY!  CLEANLINESS! 

s q jq RAT E*  WIT H  A*G  E6 a  mWaH*  to  pow^d er^n 

T7eBn£Lss'7CAN  BE.  easily  and  quickly  steril- 

IZ-tlD  by  immersing  in  boiling  water  for  a  few  seconds  only. 
At  the  stores  or  sample  pair  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

GUARANTEE  WITH  EVERY  PAIR 

The  C,  B.  Conover  Co .,  Mfrs. 

101  FRANKLIN  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Patronize  our  Patrons,  Mention  "The  Woman  Voter.' 


MALL 

FILTERS 


Render  City  Water  Absolutely  PURE  and 
SAVE  95%  of  the  cost  of  your  Spring  Water ! 

Free  Spring  Water 

In  Every  Home,  Equal  to  Any  and  Superior 
to  Most  Bottled  Spring  Waters. 

It  Filters  through  NATURAL  STONE! 
Pure  and  Sparkling  as  Crystal 


Every  Filter  Sold  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 


DEMONSTRATIONS  WILL  BE 
GIVEN  AT  YOUR  OWN  HOMES 


SEND  A  POSTAL 

Woman  Suffrage  Headquarters,  care  Mrs.  H.  SecorTonjes 
OR  TO 

M.  C  O’MAPPA  No-  18  WEST  64th  ST. 

ATA.  V.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

AND  A  DEMONSTRATOR  WILL  CALL  AT  ONCE 


“Kotten”  Suction  Gleaner 

the  only  practical  one  Person  Machine 
Requiring  NO  ELECTRIC  POWER 


FREE  DEMONSTRATION  AT  YOUR  HO  ill  E 
UPON  REQUEST 

H.  C.  KOTTEN  CO. 

30  CHURCH  ST.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

TELEPHONE,  3813  CORTLANDT 

Patronize  our  Patrons,  Mention  “The  Woman  Voter.' 


(j/ 

Shoulder  Effect 


Specialties  Make  Home  Dressmaking  Easy 

SAVE  TIJ1E  AND  MONEY 

Shoulder  Forms 


PATENTED 


For  Straight 

Shoulder  Effect 


Improve  looks  and  fit  of 
Shoulders.  Produce  either 
Straight,  Sloping  or  High 
shoulder  effect. 


'Hair  Cloth 
Bust  Form 


«/ 

%A|J  For  stiffening  of  all  kinds  of 

^  coats  requiring'it. 

Made  of  best  haircloth  and 
wadding.  Tailor  Pad — Stitched  and 
beautifully  shaped.  No.  618. 

Price,  50  cents. 


Improved 
Arm  Pad 

Patented 

A  Useful  Pad,  surround¬ 
ing  the  Arm-Scye,  and 
filling  in  the  generally 
hollow  parts  near  the  arm  hole. 
It  has  very  long  overlapping  points 
slightly  padded  for  the  shoulder. 
Made  of  graduating  pieces  of  felt. 
Style  No.  16.  Price,  15  cents. 


Waist  Linings 

Almost  -  finished  - 
Lining  made  on  the 
New-principle.  Ready 
for  draping,  boned,  with 
hooks  and  eyes,  basted  seams 
above  boned  portion.  Fits 
beautifully ;  cut  on  up-to-date 
patterns.  Open  Front  or  Back. 
Sizes,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28, 
29,  3°.  3L  32>  33  around  the  waist. 
Order  by  the  exact  size  of  your 
waist,  not  of  the  bust.  Made 
in  white,  gray  and  black  best 
percaline. 

Price,  $1.00. 

In  Silk  Corsica,  Price  $3.60  to  $4 


For  Heavy  Coats,  Padded .  No.  60 

For  Lighter  Coats,  Not  Padded...  No.  68 

For  Soft  Silk  or  Velvet .  No.  84 

Price  15c.  a  pair' 


Tailor-Made 

Coat-Fronts 

Pat.  Pending 

of  thoroughly 


Made 

shrunk,  pure  linen  Tailor  Can 
vas.  White  or  tan.  Reinforced 
with  fine  Hair  Cloth  and  Felt. 
Soft,  pliable  and  firm. 

Made  in  three  sizes  : 

Small . for  32  to  34 

Medium . for  36  to  38 

Large . for  40  to  44 

No.  632  with  Felt  Arm  Pad, $1.00 
No.  631  without  Arm  Pad,  85c. 


Silk  Covered 
Collar  Supports 

Guaranteed  Rustproof.  In¬ 
visible.  Pliable.  Heavily 
covered  with  Pure  Silk 
Floss.  No  ends  to  scratch.  Most  Com¬ 
fortable.  Will  support  high  collars 
where  others  fail.  Sold  in  Transparent, 
Sealed  Envelopes  to  insure  cleanliness. 
Made  in  Black  or  White. 

2.  2/L  2 3,  3}4,  4  inches  high. 

10  cents  a  package  containing  three. 

15  cents  a  package  containing  five. 


All  ,  Specialties  are  de¬ 

signed  by  practical  Tailor  and  Dress¬ 
maker,  and  are  guaranteed  to  be  as 
represented. 

Beware  of  imitations.  ^ 

Order  by  name 


SUPPORTERS 

Pat.  Pending 


Specialties  are  for  sale  at  Notion  or  Lining  Departments  in  best  stores  throughout  United  States 
and  Canada.  Ask  for  them  at  your  dealers,  or  write  direct  to 

Grean  Shoulder  Form  and  Pad  Co.,  327  E.  34th  St.,  N.Y. 


